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A NEBRASKA ELEVATOR. 


We present our readers, in this issue, with a view of a 
complete Seeley elevator, built by Seeley, Son & Co., of 
Fremont, Neb., for R. K. Johnson, of Valparaiso, Neb. 
The elevator is 40x40 feet on the ground, 32 feet from 
foundation to plate, and has a storage capacity of 40,000 
bushels. The building is made square, mainly for the 


with the elevator, gives a total storage-capacity of 70,000 


bushels to the combined building. 

Being a “Seeley elevator” the bins are all hopper bot- 
tomed, and in consequence the grain, by its own gravity, 
will discharge from the bins to the foot of the elevators, 
dispensing with machinery and power torunit. The 
min storage bins, of which there are eight about 40 feet 


grep; are ee near the ground, whereby the gremt 


The engine and boiler-room floor, driveway, and work- 
ing room floor being all on the same level, the engine, 
boiler, dump, separator, weighing-out scales, and all 
handles to gates and levers are within easy reach of the 
engineer, who can attend to his engine, unloading of 
wagons, elevating, cleaning, and weighing out into cars, 
and see that everything is running smoothly. Seeley, 
Son & Co. claim that Capea there is no use for 
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reason that a house with a given capacity can be con- 

structed with less material and cost in that form. The 
tower is 18 feet square, with 18 feet studding, making 
the extreme height of structure from ground to ridge of 
tower, 65 feet. 

In the brick engine and boiler-room (which is 24x28 
feet, and 22 feet high to plate) is a 20-horse power plain 
_slide-valve Atlas engine, that does its work without any 
grumbling by itself or the engineer. 

Connected with the elevator is a corn crib 30x100 feet, 
and 29 feet from foundation to plate. It has a tower 
extending the entire length, 100 feet, which is 6 feet 
- wide and 7 feet high, making the extreme height of the 
crib 46 feet. It hasa capacity of 30,000 bushels, which, 
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A NEBRASKA ELEVATOR. 


weight is supported directly from the ground, and with 
very little timber. There are also two smaller bins, di- 
rectly over the separator, and one underneath it that may 
be discharged into either stand of elevators, as desired. 
There are also two shipping bins, with a weigh hopper 
underneath, for the purpose of weighing out grain as it 
is loaded into cars. 

There are two stands of elevators, whereby cleaned 
and dirty grain may be elevated at the same time, or one 
may handle small grain while the other takes it from the 
sheller. They also form a support for the shafting, 
keeping it perfectly in line, as the stands of elevators 


‘are constructed entirely independent of the building, and 


as a consequence are not affected by the settling of it. 


but one man about the elevator in country places. 

In the elevator is a No.5 Warehouse Separator, a No. 
2 Victor Corn Sheller, and a No. 2 Corn Cleaner, manu- 
factured by the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. of Moline, Ill. 
The separator and weighing out hopper scales (Howe’s) 
are on the working floor. The sheller is below one of 
the dump bins, whichis so arranged that grain, either 
small or ear corn, can discharge directly to the foot of the 
elevator or through the sheller. When shelling, the 
corn and cobs together are elevated to the corn cleaner, 
in the top of the building, where it is cleaned, and the 
cobs spouted to a bin in the boiler-room or outside of the 
building, as required. 

When ear corn is to be cribbed it is elevated and dis- 
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charged into a Harrison Conveyor, first passing over an 
iron grating, which takes out all shelled corn, snow, and 
dirt, which, running through the entire length of the 
crib tower, discharges at any point desired, filling the 
crib full to the roof. 

The conveyor consists of an endless wrought-iron chain, 
with wrougbt-iron push plates, so constructed as to do 
absolutely clean work in all kinds of grain—wheat, flax, 
et¢., as well as ear corn. The upper strand of chain 
passes from the elevator over the center,of the crib, its 
entire length, then down to the bottom, and returns to the 
elevator, directly under the center of the crib. It is thus 
utilized to return corn from the crib to the sheller. 
Grain can thus be taken from wagons, stored, shelled if 
necessary, and weighed into cars without the least waste 
or shoveling. 

The points claimed by Seeley, Son & Co. for the 
Seeley Elevator are: Strength, convenience, large stor- 
age capacity compared with cost, ev- 


THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE. 


BY WARWICK A. SHAW, CHICAGO, ILL. 

It may well be said that a visitor to Chicago in search 
of points of interest has not made a successful tour of 
that enterprising city until the mysteries of the Board of 
Trade have been investigated. 

To the casual observer, as he gazes from the visitors’ 
gallery upon the noisy crowd below, and listens to the 
din of many voices that greets his startled hearing, it 
would seem as if each and every member were doing his 
utmost to make a disturbance. Butif he will send a 
communication through the door-keeper to some friend 
upon the inside, his friend will obtain for him at the 
secretary’s oflice a visitor’s ticket, which will admit him 
to the floor where all the hubbub is going on, when he 
will, for the first time, be enabled to distinguish some- 
thing tangible in the wild gestures and noise which be- 


ery inch of room being utilized, small 
amount of machinery, hence little 
power is required, and Jast, but not 
least, all under complete control of 
one man on the lower floor. 

On this page we present a sectional 
view of the Seeley Elevator, showing 
the location of the machinery: Ware- 
house Separator, Victor Sheller under 
dump, Corn Cleaner above weighing 
out hopper scales, stands of elevators, 
driveway, engine, and boilers. Seeley, 
Son & Co. will be pleased to give any 
information in respect to their mode a 
of building elevators. ty LO 


DIVERSITY IN 
CULTURE. 


The continued depression of the 
wheat market has stimulated the agri- 
cultural press to the discussion of its 
cause and remedy, especially in view 
of the rapidly increasing production 
of this cereal in other grain-exporting 
countries where cheap labor and al- 
most limitless acreage threaten the 
American producer with a ruinous 
competition. The Farmers’ Tribune, 
of Minneapolis, in this relation states 
that five years ago the farmers of 
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commands. The grade is determined by certain pre. 
scribed rules laid down by the warehouse commissioners. 
A receipt is issued by the proprietors of the warehouse 
in which the grain is stored to the consignee of the 
grain. The receipt bears the grade on its face, and is 
sold on “’Change.” The government inspectors, in per- 
forming their duties, use an instrumentcalled a “tryer,” 
which consists of a tube closed and pointed at one end; 
slots are cut at short intervals along the entire length of 
tie tryer, through which the grain pours when the 
“plunger,” which is a wooden pole fitting into the tube, 
is withdrawn. The tryer is usually thrust into the grain 
in at least three places, and a sample obtained at each. 
These samples are put togeth:r in a bag, and from the 
aggregate the inspector determines the grade. Returns 
are made to the chief inspector of the car number, the 
contents of car, and the road over which it came. The 
chief inspector is appointed by the Governor. 
In the trading pits before mentioned 
[] sales are made for future delivery, the 
grain to be delivered during a certain 
month at “seller’s option.” For ex- 
ample: If a trader wishes to sell 
5,000 bushels of wheat for delivery 
during the month of June at $1.0514 


per bushel, he goes into the wheat pit 
and calls, “Seller five June at & half.” 
Every other trader that hears his offer 
pas knows what he means. If any one 
i ea wishes to take the trade he nods his 
£ hese head or holds up his hand to the of- 
4 es ering party. Each party to the con- 
aod tract puts down the transaction on 
3 2257 : < 
4 ee. his trading card. 
rar sors There is a class of speculators that 
trades to take advantage of the fluctu- 
ations of the market from minute to 
minute. It requires quickness, adroit- 


ness, and a certain amount of intuition 
to make a success in this line. Then 
there is another class which speculates 
on some future steady advan e, which 
is anticipated on account of certain 
natural causes, such as the receipts 
and shipments, the prospects of crops 
and the general status of trade, The 
former class speculates to make small 
profits and quick ones, and if the 


market goes against a dealer of this 


Southern Minnesota were heavily 
burdened with mortgages, and threat- 
ened with bankruptcy. In this emer- 
gency, in preference to emigration, 
they abandoned the single-crop fal- 
lacy, and took to diversified produc- 


class a half a cent or so, he is quick to 
change sides and take advantage of the 
popular movement. The latter class 
stands a very heavy loss before chang- 
ing sides, having nothing todo with 
petty fluctuations, but only with the 


grand result. ¢ 


tion. The grain crop, on lands rapidly 
becoming exhausted, was exchanged 
for dairying, stock raising, etc.; and 
says the writer: “To-day there is prob- 
ably not a more prosperous or con- 
tented rural population anywhere in 
the United States than those in thecounties of Minnesota 
lying south of Minneapolis.” The exhausted soils have 
been rejuvenated, debts paid, mortgages raised, and the 
tide of migration has turned from ebb to flow; while 
many old borrowers have now money to loan or invest in 
coupon-stocks. This should be a lesson and an example 
to large numbers of the producers of wheat alone in 
various sections of our country. It is not intended to 
urge the abandonment of wheat-raising, or to indicate 
that this noble cereal will ever cease to have a high val- 
ue, especially those varieties and of that quality which 
commands the best markets at home and abroad. There 
should be no diminution of zeal in urging the increase 


facilities, cheapening and hastening its delivery, and as- 
suring its condition at seaboard ports. Special attention 


should be paid by grain growers, particularly of the fa- ! 


vored hard wheat sections, to keeping up the quality of 
their seed, and in obtaining the varieties that will] furnish 
the most desirable qualities in the product. To aid in 
this regard, the Millers’ Association of Minneapolis, the 
Agricultural Department, and many dealers, are offering 
to supply sample seed of the most approved varieties. 
No pains also should be spared in attaining the highest 
art in the cultivation of the soil and care of the crop; 
thus both an increase of yield as well as great improve- 
ment in the quality of the product will be gained, and a 
certainty of its marketable value. 


SECTIONAL PLAN OF THE SEELEY ELEVATOR. 


fore were unintelligible to him. In one part of the 
trading hall is situated the “wheat pit,” and in another 
the “corn pit,’ these pits being occupied by members 
buyingand selling. In another part of the room stands 
the “lard crowd,’’ in another the “oat crowd,” or rye or 
“barley crowd.” 

Somewhat to the left of the corn crowd may be seen 
a little knot of men chartering vessel room or engaging 
freight. In the west corners of the room are located the 
telegraph offices, with their efficient corps of operators. 
Back and for h between the trading pits and these tele’ 
graph offices dart quick and bright-witted clerks, posting 


z : - the customers of the firms they represent with each 
and improvements of grain transportation and handling | 


fluctuation of the market. 

In different parts of the room are placed blackboards, 
on which are marked quotations and telegraphic items of 
various kinds. 

On either side of the room tables are placed, on which 
are displayed samples of flour and grain from which the 
bulk is sold. ; 

Grain lying in cars not consigned to go into the public 
warehouses is designated as “track stuff,” and is sold by 
sample after being inspected by the state inspection de- 
partment. On the other hand, grain which goes into 
store, although it is likewise inspected, is mixed with 
other grain of the same kind and grade, and is sold ac- 
cording to the regular market price which that grain 
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There are some instances in which 
trading in futures is not speculation 
in the sense of gambling. For ex- 
ample: Where parties having grain 
which they have bought at country 
stations, en route for Chicago, desire 
to take advantage of the high prices which the future 
markets are commanding on that day, and sell their 
grain, to be delivered in the future; in such a case it is 
obvious there is no hazard attached to the transaction. 

Board of Trade business is greatly divided. First 
among the different branches may be mentioned the 
regular receiving commission business. Commission 
merchants in this kind of trade, in the majority of cases, 
advance money to their country customers, with which 
to buy grain, which is shipped them, a commission being 
charged on all grain so received and sold. When a car 
of grain arrives in Chicago, after being inspected it is 
stored in the regular public elevators lying on the tracks 
of the railroad over which the grain arrives. The ‘‘re- 
ceiver” sells the receipt issued by the elevator company, 
or if it has been already sold it only remains that it shall 
be delivered and payment received. 

In many cases the commission merchants own the 
country elevators, which they either lease to their cus- 
tomers or run them themselves through their salaried 
agents, buying from the farmer and selling on ’Change 
in Chicago. The receivers telegraph their agents the 
market price in Chicago, with instructions to buy, and 
at the same time they sell for future delivery, and de- 
pend on the arrival of the grain to fulfill their contracts, 
as has already been stated. Then there are the “ship- — 
pers,” who usually ship on orders from Eastern custom 
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ers, and sometimes on export orders. Occasionally a 
shipper consigns grain Eastward on speculation, but 
usually it is the case that there is sufficient margin be- 
tween Western and Eastern prices to afford an opportun. 
ity to make a profit on the shipment without chance of 
loss. When a shipper gets his bills of lading he draws 
against them immediately, and obtains advances on the 
draft at his bank. 
_ There are also men who make a busine.s of buying 
grain of an inferior quality, and out of condition, and by 
a process of cleaning and drying bring it up to a higher 
grade, making the profit incident to the change. And 
lastly, as has been before mentioned, the option brokers, 
who handle the actual grain but very little, and buy and 
sell for future delivery on orders from their customers. 
Option brokers avoid, if possible, having grain deliv- 
ered to them, as the storage money, which comes due 
every ten days, is entailed on the party holding the ware- 
house receipt the day the storage falls due. By Board 
of Trade rules no storage is deducted from the value of 
_ the receipt until five days have elapsed from the time 
the grain went into store; after thata half a cent per 
bushel is deducted for every ten days that it runs, or 4 
fractional part, because the last holder of the receipt 
will have the storage to pay to the elevator company. So 
if a receipt is dated June 1,a dealer who buys it July 3 
deducts a cent and ahalf per bushel from the market 
value of a like amount of grain for storage. This is not 
the full rule for figuring storage, but it serves to illus- 
trate the principle. The method of reckoning storage 
among Board of Trade men and the method used by the 
elevator companies are entirely different, although the 
result isthe same. It is sufficient for the objects of an 
article of this character to say that the difference in st r- 
age has to be pail by the party last holding the re-ceipt. 
In order to avoid having grain delivered, thereby in- 
curring storage charges, and also to save labor, the sys- 
tem of settlement has been adopted. Some option broker, 
for example, has orders from acustomer to buy 5,000 
bushels of corn at 55 cents per bushel, and upon a de 
_ cline in the market, on the fullowing day, has orders to 
, sell the sume at 53 cents per bushel; upon filling his 
orders, the broker closes out the “deal,’’ as it is called in 
Board of Trade veroacular. The broker then sends his 
clerk into the “settling room,” where a hundred or so 
: clerks of other houses are engaged in “settling deals.” 
The clerk ascertains what firms have deals with the 
firms which are involved inthe “deal” he is trying to 
settle. He then makes an agreement by which such 
firms shall consider their obligations adjusted, and the 
_ differences shall be paid over to the party in whose favor 
_ the balances stand. For example: The broker, A, has 
corn bought from B at 55 cents; he has sold it to C at 53 
cents. A’s clerk makes an agreement with D (who has 
corn bought of C at 50 cents, and sold B at 51 cents) by 
_ which, if it is agreed to by B and C, it shall be consid- 
ered that A has received the corn from B, and has deliy- 
ered it to C, and that C has delivered the corn due to 
D, and D in his turn to B, and so they stand on an equal 
footing, except that the differences in the prices are to 
be paid to the parties to whom due. A has lost two cents 
er bushel, C three cents, D has made one cent, and B 
four cents. A therefore pays $100,C $150, D receives 
_ $50, and B $200. This is called makinga ring. Millions 
of bushels are settled up each dayin tais manner. Each 
settling clerk has a badge which costs him $10, and ad 
ts him to the settling room and to the Board of Trade 
r, but in the latter case only for the purpose of ad- 
dressing his employer. 
. At 1:30 o'clock the clerks of the different concerns 
“meet to deliver and receive grain receipts due on “op- 
”? contracts that have not been settled up. The de- 
ry of a warehouse receipt properly indorsed by the 
receiver, in biank, is a transfer of property without 
ation of any rights or of any equities, it being a 
jable instrument; made so by legislative enactment. 
warehouse receipts are considered by the banks as 
ed security, and money can readily be obtained 
at a low rate of interest. 
therto only the sale of grain and flour has been 
ed, and it would bea very great mistake not to 
sntion the tremendous trade which is done on ’Change 
1 pork and lard. The dealings in these lines are enor- 
is, and the firms trading in them rank among the 
hiest on the board. 
ing the year ending Nov. 30, 1883, the total num- 
hhogs killed at the Stock Yards for packers and 
2 was 4,532,578. 
ice of membership ficken is fixed by the Board 
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at $10,000, but as there are firms constantly going out of 
business and selling their membership, the market*price 
of tickets is kept at about $3,500 or $3,800. Four years 
ago tickets could have been bought at $250, but the in- 
creage in business has made a demand for them, hence 
the present high figure. 

The hours for trading are from 9:30 4. Mm. tol P.M. 
At 2:30 p. Mm. the “Call Board” meets. This is an institu- 
tion which has no connection with the regular “Board,” 
although most of the prominent members are also mem- 
bers of the “Call Board.” On the “Call” provisions and 
grain are bought through the caller, who acts as “go- 
between” for the different contracting parties, everything 
being recorded which is bought and sold. This is the 
only institution in which a member of the regular Board 
can trade outside of the regular hours set apart by that 
in-titution for the purpose. 

In addition to the institutions spoken of, there have 
sprung up numerous others, where opportunities for 
speculating in a small way are offered to the wary and 
otherwise. These have been dubbed “BucketShops” by 
the Board members. No trading is done on the regular 
Board on less than 5,000 bushel lots, but in the “Bucket 
Shops” 500 bushel lots are bought and so'’d. Besides 
these “Bucket Shops” there is a place called the “Open 
Board of Trade.’ This institution is a growipg one. Its 
commission charge, like that of the “Bucket-Shops,” is 
only an eighth of a cent per bushel, and owing to the 
fact that for some time the commission charged by mem- 
bers of the regular Board has been a quarter of a cent, 
the “Open Board” has acquired a large portion of trade 
that otherwise would have gone to the regular “Board.” 
However, the Board of Trade has now abolished the 
“quarter-of-a-cent’ rule among its own members, and to 
them the charge is an eighth only, a quarter being 
charged to outsiders. 

It is the custom for persons trading through a broker 
to make a deposit as security against any loss which may 
arise. This is dispensed with only when the. broker has 
confidence in the ability and willingness of his customer 
to stand by his contracts. On “’Change,”’ however, be- 
tween broker and broker, security is not asked for until 
the market has gone against one of them, and frequently 
not then, unless there is a flurry. When one broker 
wishes security from another he “calls him margins.” 
The broker “called” responds by placing the required 
amount on deposit in his bank, for which a margin re- 
ceipi is issued, likewise a duplicate, the original being 
retained by the broker depositing the security, and the 
duplicate given to the broker asking security. When 
the trade is settled up and the differences are paid, the 
duplicate is indorsed over to the depositing broker who 
collects the money on deposit. If a broker, on notifica- 
tion, refuses to put up margin, the broker calling 
him closes out the deal and sends in a bill for differ- 
ences. 

There are over 1,900 members of the Board, the major 
ity being in the prime of life. They are a jolly set of 
fellows, and always good humored, and when business is 
not pressing, delight in having a little sport among them- 
selves, throwing bags of flour, smashing hats, throwing 
corn, and singing being their favorite amusements. The 
members always give a hearty greeting to all prominent 
personages who honor them with a visit, and manage to 
snatch a few moments, even in the busiest times, to listen 
to a speech, which is usually looked for. 

Of a necessity Board of Trade business is transacted 
to a large extent on the good faith and honor of the 
members. In the long history of this remarkable body 
of men, it has seldom, if ever, occurred, out of the mil- 
lions of bushels delivered on option contracts, that any 
of the receipts have been lost to the owners. It is, per- 
haps, a little marvelous that such is the case, taking in 
account the tremendous amounts which were sometimes 
delivered within a very few moments, and the ease with 
which a merchant could have taken advantage of the 
hurry to retain receipts delivered to him in error, were 
he disposed so to do, for it has frequently happened that 
receipts have been delivered to wrong parties. 

On delivery days (before grain was delivered, as it is 
at present, in the Board of Trade Hall) it was usually a 
sight of sufficient interest to cause a crowd to gather; 
and on the day the great Sturgis “corner” in corn culmi- 
nated, fully 10,000 people witnessed the deliveries, 
every window up and down La Salle street was open, 
and the occupants of the subjoining rooms taking in the 
spectacle. Hundreds of clerks, with coats and vests off, 
were on the street, straining every nerve to make their 
deliveries, and when the bell sounded, the great shout 


that went up announced that the corner was finished 

The system now in use does away with delivery of 
grain from office to office on option contracts. The op- 
tion deliveries are made at 1:30 p.m. in Board of Trade 
Hall, cash grain and car lots being delivered at any time 
of day from office to office. 
| On the first day of the month, and on the last day, de- 
liveries are very heavy, being the first and last oppor- 
tunities, respectively, for delivering the grain sold for 
that month. These heavy deliveries cause the clearings 
of the Chicago banks to swell to about three times the 
ordinary amounts, by reason of the extra amount of 
checks given in payment of the grain receipts. A system 
has lately been adopted by the Board for settling differ- 
ences, which is modeled after the system used by the 
bank clearing-house. By this new system the represent- 
atives of the various members meet at 9 4. o., with lists 
of the amounts due to them from other parties, and due 
from them to other parties. The total of the amounts 
due from one firm to many is debited to the account of 
that firm, and the amounts due from the many to the 
one are credited to that firm’s account. If the firm 
brings up a larger list of debits than credits, it must pay 
the difference into the clearing-house, but if it has a 
larger number of credits than debits the clearing-hcuse 
must pay it the amount due. By the means of this 
clearing-house, the making out of a large number of 
checks is done away with, which greatly relieves the 
bank clearings. 

The old custom of buying and selling “puts” and 
“calls,” or privileges, is still a great favorite (although it 
is not a legitimate transaction to deal on a privilege). A 
“put” is a privilege sold by one member to another by 
which the first member agrees to receive the stipulated 
amount of grain ata certain price, usually about a cent 
below the market price at the time of selling the privi- 
lege. Itis usually sold good for one day only, though 
sometimes for a much longer time. The party buying 
the “put’’ can use it or not,as he chooses. If the market 
goes down below the price the “put”? was sold for, the 
party who bought the privilege buys in the grain, and if 
the market goes no higher he “puts” it to the party who 
sold the privilege; that is, he notifies him to put it down 
as s0 much grain bought, which being done, the grain is 
delivered to him in the ordinary way, or settled up by 
making a ring as already described. Thus the party has 
bought at a low figure and sold at a higher one, making 
the difference. If, however, after he buys his “put,” 
the market goes up instead of down, his “put” is worth- 
less. 

A “call” is a privilege to call on the party selling it, 
for the delivery of the amount of grain specified. If the 
market, on the day for which the “call” is good, is above 
the price mentioned in the “call” as the price at which 
the first party will deliver, the party who bought the 
“call” sells the grain, and calling for the grain at the set 
price, makes the difference. 

A “put” or a “call” in wheat costs $10. The advantage 
derived from a “put” or “call” to the party buying it is, 
that he can trade on the market without fear of loss be- 
yond the amount paid for the privilege itself. Itis noth- 
ing more or less than a species of insurance against loss 
in trading. 

Efforts have been made to prohibit the sale of “puts’’ 
and “calls.” The Board rules do not recogaize them as 
binding contracts, and they depend, therefore, on the 
honor of the party selling them. 

The Board of Trade was a voluntary organization from 
1848 to 1849. In 1850, however, it was organized under 
the state laws. Since 1859 it has existed under a special 
charter from the state. Its first meeting was held March 
15, 1848, over a store on South Water street, Thos. Dyer 
being the first acting president. From South Water 
street it moved from place to place until it finally settled 
on the spot where it now stands. There it remained 
until the great fire of 1871, which, sweeping away the 
building, forced the members into a small building on 
Canal street. The ashes of the old building were scarce- 
ly cool when arrangements had been made for rebuild- 
ing, and in 1872, a year from the destruction of the old 
building, the new an 1 present structure was dedicated to 
the uses of trade. The building as it stands to-day is 
three stories in height, the first and second stories being 
used as offices, and the third as a trading hall at the 
north end, and for director’s and tecretary’s rooms at the 
south end, the trading hall occupying about three-quar- 
ters of the floor. The trading hall is 142 feet long, 87 
feet wide, and 45 feet high. Windows extending from 
the floor to the ceiling afford ventilation as good as the 
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size of the room will permit. A large elevator, which is 
constantly in use, runs from the ground floor to the 
The governmental machinery of the Board 
is very good in itsarrangements. There is a “floor man- 
ager,” a “committee of appeals,” and nineteen “standing 
committees.’ The Board makes the appointment of five 
inspectors, one of flour, one of provisions, one of sample 
grain, one of hay, and one of flaxseed. The Board also 
appoints a weigher of packing-house products, and one 
of other commodities. The officers consist of a president, 
a first and a second vice-president, a secretary, an assist- 
ant secretary, and a treasurer. 

The rapid growth of the Board business has made it 
necessary that a larger and more commodious building 
be secured. A new building, therefore, is in process of 
erection, which is to cost in the neighborhood of $2,000,- 
000. It is built by the Board of Trade, bonds being issued 


trading hall. 


for its construction, 
eapital of the Board to be above a specified amount. 


This new building is to be 225 feet side by 169 front, the | 
trading hall 169 feet long, 150 feet wide, and 80 feet high- | 
The Hallowell granite, of which the building is to be | 


constructed, is a very handsome s'one. The pillars sup- 


the same material. The building will command La 
le street, facing north, being built on what formerly 


consisted of two squares, one on each side of La Salle 
street, the street being closed at that point in order to 
form one solid square, this being only accomplished | 
after litigation. 


Tt was little dreamed when, thirty-six years ago, a few 
men ether to form this institution, that it would 
ever assume the enormous proportions to which it has 
attained. But the centering of giant railroad interests 
in the city of Chicago, and the extellent grain-storing 
facilities therein afforded, together with the competition 

aster hts made by lake shipments, 
es having only railroad facilities, have 
he Chicago Board of Trade the greatest in the 
members, among whom are found men of 
views s and intellectual attainments, ranking second 
and integrity. 


oined tog 


to none in force, energy, 


FACTS ABOUT CEREALS. 


a series of years, al- 
aryl ing with the different grains The average 
reals that year was 21.5 bushels per acre, 
4 and 16.7 respectively in the two preceding 
ell below the average of ten years, viz , 26 
24.6 bushels per acre; the average price 
or $11.21 per acre. The yield of wheat 
general average of 12 bushels, being in 
hels per acre. The average price was 88.2 
shel, or $12 per acre. The average yield of 
1els per acre; and the price 61.5 cents 
8.24 per acre. Oats made a better yield 
I aay any year since 1879, the average being 
s, and the price 37.5 cents per bushel, or $9.64 
arley averaged 21.5 bushels per acre, valued 
per bushel, or $15.50 per acre. Buckwheat, 
ed with the cereals, was less productive 
ng 13.1 bushels per acre, valued at 

hel, or $9.48 per acre. 
oo of this country in 1882 was about 
valued at about $18,440,000. Ourcrops 
incipal cereals that year aggregated in 
mbers a value, respectively, of $784,000,000 for 
0,000 for wheat, and $183,000,000 for oats. 
ivation of rye on the Continent is much more 


in 1882 present a fair average for 


4 


extensive. The aggregate of this crop in Austro-Hun- 
gary in 1882 was about 153,000,000 bushels. In France 


the rye crop that year was about 84,000,000 bushels, and 
this kingdom has a remarkably large consumption of 
North Germany in 1882 had a crop of rye ag- 
bout 252,000,000 bushels, against a wheat pro- 
fF some 94,000,000 bushels. The rye crop of 
rted in 1880, aggregated 518,000,000 bushels, 
agai less than 164,000,000 bushels of wheat. The 
United Kingdom, as with us, produces a comparatively 
small crop of rye. 

The buckwheat crop of this country is smaller than 
that of any of the cereals, being reported in 1882 as ag- 
gregating a little over 11 000,000 bushels, rye with a yield 
of about 30,000,000 and barley nearly 49,000,000 bushels 
coming next. Of this total some 5,200,000 bushels are 
grown in about equal quantities in New York and Penn- 
sylvania. Ohio produced some 342,000 bushels, and New 


as the charter will not allow the | 


against | 


porting the front entrance are highly polished, and are | 


Jersey, West Virginia and Wisconsin from 275,000 to 
300,000 bushels each. In most of the Southern states no 
buckwheat is raised.. The United Kingdom reports no 
crop of buckwheat. In 1882 the buckwheat crop of 
Austro-Hungary was about 1,100,000 bushels; of France 
1,600,000; and of North Germany 6,500,000 bushels. In 
1880 Denmark had a crop of about 4,500,000; and the 
average buckwheat crop of Russia for the three years 
ending with 1879 was about 81,000,000 bushels. 


A NEW BELT LACING. 


We give from the Sedentific American the annexed il- 
lustration of a method of belt lacing, which the writer 
says he has found satisfactory. He claims that it runs 
smoother on small pulleys as it bends to fit them. The 
manner of lacing is to commence in the middle, or on 


either side. If in the middle, divide the Settag into 
equal lengths; if on the edge, same as sketch, by fasten- 
ing one end and running across and back. The apparent 
advantage of this lacing is the pliability at the joint, al- 
lowing the belt to bend evenly upon the pulley. 


ELEVATORS VERSUS FLAT WARE- 
HOUSES. 


The Winnipeg Commercial argues the case of elevators 
vs. “flat”? grain warehouses in the interest of the former 
with the following considerations: At present prices of 
material a flat house of 10,000 bushels capacity and roomy 
enough for fanning mills, would cost about $4,500; an 
elevator without cleaning machinery about $7,000. Cal- 
culating at the present prices of first-class appliances for 
cleaning would make the total cost of elevator equipped 
double that of the former. Estimating, however, the 
comparative expenses of handling grain in both, the 
writer claims that the warehouse would require three 
men to clean and handle a car load, or 500 bushels per 
day; while the above-sized house could only clean three 
loads per day at a cost of $18 for labor. On the other 
hand, the elevator as above described would easily un- 
load twelve cars per day, at an expense for fuel and la- 
bor, all told, of $3, or only half the cost of one car load 
by the “flat” house. The clerical and other expenses 
common to both are not here estimated. For the ware- 
house to equal the day’s work of the elevator would re- 
quire an expense, says the Commercial, of $72, against 
$3 by elevator; or in sixty-five days the latter would save 
the total difference in their original costs. Estimating 
the wheat crop of that section for 1884 at 9,000,000 bush- 
els, and comparing the expenses as above noted, there 
would be a net saving by the elevator system of $103,500 
in the year, or enough to fit out about twelve elevators of 
10,000 bushels capacity. The writer considers the mini- 
mum capacity, fixed by the C. P. Railway, very much too 
high, but believes that it it is right in principle “not to 
allow on their track any of these overgrown dry goods 
boxes, which are only monuments of shiftlessness, and 
which, with other antediluvian institutions, have aided 
in making Eastern Canada a by-word in all the progres 
sive parts of the American continent.” 


Grains of the different kinds produce alcohol in about 
the following proportions: Corn affords 40 pounds of 
spirits of the specific gravity of 0.9427, containing 45 per 
cent of absolute alcohol for each 100 pounds of grain; 
wheat, 40 t» 45 pounds of spirits; barley, 40; oats 36; 
rye, 36 to 42; buckwheat, 40. Now, forty pounds of such 
spirits equal three and ahalf gallons of government- 
proof spirits. Taking corn at 56 pounds per bushel, rye 
at 56 pounds, wheat at 60, barléy at 48, oats at 32, and 
buckwheat at 52, these grains should afford the follow- 
ing quantities of proof spirits per bushel: Corn and rye 
each, 1.96 gallons, or almost two gallons; wheat, 2.1 gal- 
lons; barley, 1.68 gallons; oats, 1.12 gallons; and buck- 
wheat, 1.82. 


‘ment, got from them an advance upon it. 


egal Notes. ‘ | 


Commissions for Option Deals. 
When a broker is privy to the unlawful design of the 


parties to an “option deal,” and brings them together for’ 


the very purpose of entering into such an illegal agree- 
ment, he cannot recover for s rvices rendere | or losses 
incurred by himself, in behalf of either, in forwarding 
the transaction.—Jrwin vs. Williar, United Stat s Su- 
preme Court. 


Wagering Contracts. 

1. Transactions in which it was the understanding be- 
tween the parties that there was to be no delivery of any 
goods, but that the “deals”? should be closed by a mere 
settlement of differences, are not sales and purchases, but 
mere bets, which the courts will not enforce. 2. Where 
a broker engages in such enterprises for others, with 
knowledge of their real character, he cannot recover for 


any losses he may sustain by his brokerage —MecLean vs, 


Stuve, St. Louis Court of Appeals. 


Privity of Contract. 


H was a broker in St. Louis and N a broker in Chi- ~ 


cago. They were correspondents under an arrangement 
by which each was to forward orders to the other, the one 
forwarding to be the guaruntor of the order, the commis- 
sions to be equally divided between them. H received 


orders from M for a deal in pork, which were executed — 


by N under direc ions from H, and the deal closed out 
by N under the directions of H for failure of M to put 
up margins. Held, in an action by H as assignee of N 
against M, for losses in the transaction, that there was 
no privity of contract between N and M, and t iat there 
could be no recovery by N, nor by H as his assignee, 
against M for the loss. The sub-agent has no right of 
action against the principal, where the intermediate, 
agent was an independent contractor—Hitl vs. Morris, 
St. Louis Court of Appeals. 


‘Contract for Future Delivery —-Warehouse Receipts. 


A contract forthe future delivery of grain, where 
neither party intends that the article sold shall be deliv_ 
ered, but that a settlement is to be made according to the 
difference in the market value, is a gambling contract, 
and void. But the intention of only one of the parties 
that there shall be no delivery, not communicated to the 
other, does not make the contract illegal; nor does the 
fact that the purchaser is required to put up a margin as 
security; nor that the ratio of damages agreed upon in 
case of a breach is the difference between the contract 
price and the market value; nor that the seller has an 
option as to the precise time of delivery only, the legal 
effect of the agreement being that delivery must be 
made within a limited period. Warehouse receipts are 
negotiable by delivery, and, where their integrity is not 
impeached, are sufficient evidence of property, and of 
the holder’s ownership therein. In contracts of this 
kind it is easy for parties having an illegal intent to 
make a written contract valid in form, hence it is often 
necessary to go behind the words of the contract to see if 
it was a bona fide purcdlase or a gambling transaction.— 
Wall vs. Schneider, Wisconsin Supreme Court. 


Consignment of Wheat. 
A & Co. had wheat consigned to them, and the carrier, 


a railway company, sent to them an advice note stating — 


that the grain had been received, and was held subject to 
their order. There was no memorandum of weight or 
charges, but across the blanks for these was written 
“Account to follow.” At the bottom of this note was a 
delivery form for the consignees to sign: ‘Please deliver 
to —— or bearer.”” A ®& Co. sigued this paper toC & 
Co., who made an advance upon the shipment, and hay- 
ing presented or lodged the order with carrier, had it 
accepted by it. Afterward the railway company sent 
another advice note for the same wheat upon the same 
printed form as the first note, with the words “Charges 
only” writ'en at the top of the paper. A & Co. falsely 
representing to C & Co. that this was another consigu- 
This paper 


also was lodged with the company by C & Co., and was 


accepted. For the loss on the second advance C & Co. 
sued the company, Coventry vs. Great Eastern Railway 
Company, on the ground of negligence, and recovered. 
The case was carried to the English Court of Appeal, 
where the judgment was affirmed. The Master of. the 
Rolls, in his judgment, said: “If the documents would 
have to persons in plaintiff's position the meaning they 
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attributed to them, the sending out of two sets of papers 
relating to one parcel of goods can hardly be said not to 
be negligent. The consignees, through the negligence 
of the defendant, were enabled to commit a fraud, and 
for this negligence they are liable for C & Co.’s loss.” 


Fraud of Agent—Liability of Principal. 

A railroad agent, by adding to the weight of goods, 
had defrauded the shipper of $307.80, for which fraud 
judgment was recovered against him, but no part of it 
was paid. An action was then brought against the rail 
road company to recover this sum so fraudulently taken 
by its agent while acting within the scope of his agency 
The company made three defences: 1. That the fraud 
had not been committed within four years, and therefore 
the action was barred. 2. That there was a judgment in 
full force, against the agent forthe sumclaimed. 3. 
That the company was entirely ignorant of the fraud, 
and had never received any of the excessive charges. 
The court below gave the defendant a judgment, 
and the plaintiff carried the case to the Supreme 
Court, where he _ prevailed. The Chief-Justice, 
Granger, in the opinion, said: “1. The statute did 
not begin to run until Maple discovered the fraud,. 
and as he had brought his action within that time it is 
not barred. 2. The second defense presents an interest- 
ing question. In presenting and collecting freight bills, 
the agent ‘acted within the scope of his authority.’ The 
company held him out to its customers as its represen- 
tative in the matter. So long as the bill he presented 
did not by the weights or prices noted therein furnish 
fair reason to question their truth, a customer of the com- 
pany had full right to rely upon them as being the de- 
mands of the company upon him. The mere taking 
judgment against the agent for such a claim as this 
should not, when the judgment is unsatisfied, extinguish 
the claim. 38. When an agent, acting within the scope 
of his authority, commits a fraud, that the principal was 
ignorant of the fraud, did not receive any profit there- 
from, and never ratified it, does not relieve him from 
liability for the fraud.’—WMaple vs.C., H. & Dayton R. 
R. Oo., Supreme Court Commissioner of Ohio. 


Af ommunicated. 


POWER FOR SMALL ELEVATORS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—Which 
is the more practicable for a small wheat elevator, the 
sweep power or the improved geared tread power? It 
seems to me that the tread power would give a steadier, 
more positive motion for driving small elevators and 
grain separators, which is a very important factor in 
grain warehouses. I would be pleased to obtain the de- 
sired information on this subject through your valuable 
paper. Yours truly, C. GRULER. 

Fowler, Mich. 


[We would like an expression of opinion from our 
readers on this subject.—Eb. ] 


; The daily sessions of the Corn Exchange of Montreal, 
. Que., owing to the prolonged stagnation in the grain 
market, are as unproductive as a week of Sundays, and 
4 shippers and dealers are solicitous as to the prospects of 
fi the coming season. While it is admitted that the Eng- 
___ lish grain markets are fully supplied, the trade complain 
that the bondage national policy nuisance prevents 
i Western shippers from sending grain to that port who 
___ prefer New York or other free markets. 

Indian corn, or maize, as our English friends call. it, 
will probably always be the staple grain in this country. 
It is adapted to our climate, and“we know more about its 
cultivation and requirements than any other people. 
Though attempts have been made to grow it in England, 
they have nearly always failed to go beyond producing 
ears suitable for cooking green, and sometimes even this 
success was not attained. Considerable corn is grown in 
Southern Europe and Northern Africa, but it is not prob- 
able that the growing demand in England for feeding 
purposes can be supplied except from the surplus of our 
harvests. If we manage rightly we can keep the control 
of both corn and cotton in the markets of the world. 
This is a matter of great importance, for we have the 
soiland facilities for growing corn cheaply and in quan- 

tity equal to any possible demand. 


__ The Howe Scales took first premium at Philadelphia, 


Paris, Sydney, and othe? exhibitions. Borden, Selleck 
 &0o., Agents, Chicago, Ill. 


Late Alatents. 


Issued on March 11, 1884, 
FLAXSEED CLEANER.—George Beal, Gilman, Iowa, 
(Nomodel.) No. 294,841. Filed Nov. 10, 1883. 
GRAIN WEIGHER AND Ree@isteR.—George D. Baird, 
Warhington, I]. (No model.) No. 295,095. Filed Aug. 
6, 1883. 


Issued on March 18, 1884, 

MANUFACTURE OF PuLLEys, Evrc.—Henry H. Blake, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (No model.) No. 295,336. Filed Aug. 
11, 1883. 

CompounD Punitby or WuHerrEL.—Henry H. Blake, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (No model.) No. 295,337. Filed Oct. 
31, 1883. 

-SzorronaL Stream Borter.—Heman A. Barnard, Mo- 
line, Ill. (Nomodel.) No.295,328. Filed Dec. 18, 1883. 

MacHINE FOR THRESHING AND SEPARATING GRAIN, 
Pras, Erc.—Alfred Swingle, San Francisco, Cal. (No 
model.) No. 295,305. Filed Dec. 11, 1883. 

AvuToMATIC GRAIN WEIGHER.—Thomas L. Easley, 
Ladonia, Nev. (Model.) No. 295,878. Filed Sept. 12 


1883. 
Issued on March 25, 1884. 


CYLINDER FoR CLoverR HuiiErs.-Horatio N. Land 
and Howard Campbell, Richmond, Ind.,assignors to Gear, 
Scott & Co., same place. (No model.) No. 295,771. 
Filed Jan. 7, 1884. 

Screw Conveyor.—Frank C. Caldwell, Chicago, Ill. 
(No model.) No. 295,781. Filed Sept. 4, 1883. 

Grain Drier.—Ralph §S. Jennings, Boston, Mass. 
(No model.) No. 295,643. Filed May 7, 1883. 
Puttey.—Frank C. Caldwell, Chicago, Il. 

el.) No. 295,732. Filed Sept. 4, 1883. 
Issued on April 1, 1884. 

Bett Guipe.—Jonathan J. Moore and James A. Ball, 
Thorntown, Ind. (No model) No. 295,932. Filed Jan. 
19, 1884. 

ELEVATOR Buckntr.—Joseph A. Holmes, Greenland, 
N.H. (No model.) No. 296,008. Filed Feb. 27, 1884. 

Seutr-Luspricatine Loose Puttey.—Edward F. Gor- 
don, Concord, N. H., assignor of one-half to Horatio 
Hobbs, same place. (No model.) No. 295,999. Filed 
Oct. 8, 1883. 

SPpRocKET WHEEL.—Benjamin A. Legg, Columbus, O., 
assignor to Joseph A. Jeffrey, same place. (No model.) 
No. 296,192. Filed Feb. 14, 1884. 

Issued on April 8, 1884. 

Drier.—George H. Immendorf, Philadelphia, Pa., as- 
signor to Henry G. Morris, same place. (No model.) 
No. 296,572. Filed April 10, 1883. 

ELEVATOR FOR SEED-CoTTON AND OTHER MATERIALS. 
—Sidney W. Bartholemew, Castalia, N.C. (No model.) 
No. 296,509. Filed Aug. 25, 1883. 

CoMBINED Fannine MIL AND SEED CLEANER.—New- 
ton M. Bowen, Knightstown, Ind. (No model.) No. 


(No mod- 


296,309. Filed Noy. 10, 1883. 


RAILWAY POOLS. 


[Abstract of a paper by Mr. Blanchard, in the Railway Review.) 

They [railway “pools”] are the equalizing machinery, 
or fly-wheels, or rates to secure non-preferential, and 
therefore legal, charges which the common, statute and 
commercial law requires of railways, as common carriers 
for the public interest, as against other railways, locali- 
ties and forwarders that would make them unequal, pref- 
erential and discriminating, and therefore dilegal. Be- 
yond this they are the railway ordinances and sheriffs 
that prescribe justice and preserve order, and compel 
the return at its full value to the honest railway of traf- 
fic stolen by deception, if the theft cannot first be pre- 
vented. 

That rates must be established by some form of agree- 
ment is more a public than a railway necessity, because 
railways can make and charge rates without conference 
with forwarders; but forwarders must know from the 
railways the rates, conditions, classifications, etc., to 
which they are subject. 

Attempts were formerly made to secure a semblance of 
this desirable railway unity and public parity by isolated 
and diverse action in various cities and states, but they 
failed—as they must always fajl—from want of uniform 
action. 

Great public wrongs and mercantile discord unques 
tionably resulted from counteraction, and also from the 
attempts of older railways to prevent new ones from se- 
curing traffic in what the older arbitrarily regarded as 
either due or undue proportions, and in the equally ar- 
bitrary determination of the newer roads to maintain 


their rights. In these latter aims each railway enlisted 
a set of business champions called “our shippers,” who 
in return for their business were fed on palatable draw- 
backs, preferential car supply, free passes, etc. Mer- 
chants with the largest resources and needing the least 
aid were usually the chosen beneficiaries. The conces- 
sions paid to their tonnage and influence ftrther in- 
creased their capital and resources, until they became 
the preferential patrons of railways that should have 
been common carriers, and seized the traffic of other 
firms, or deterred new onesfrom being established. The 
localities of these contests became centers that unduly 
absorbed the smaller tonnages of adjacent towns, lower 
rates often ensued atthe railway junctions than at near- 
by local points, and this brief epitome was repeated in far 
too many instances. 

The gainers could only be a few preferred forwarders 
and localities, or a powerful railway, but the losers were 
the mercantile and investing public, needlessly wronged 
by wasteful losses and unjust preferences. 

Every wrong to the transporter and the forwarder 
could have been avoided by unity, conference and arbi- 
tration. 

These private and railway contentions would have re- 
sulted in earlier corporate and public evils but for the 
civil war and the enormous growth of traffic and railways 
which ensued; but after the business collapse of 1873 
those evils thrived with new vigor, until they culminated 
in 1876 and 1877 in a prolonged railway war. to secure 
the lesser tonnage moving, and in a contest of New 
York against Baltimore, which time has proven was 
needless. Unjust discrimination and preferences in 
creased, and disturbed trade in the same localities. 
Railway revenues were squandered in folly, not competi- 
tion, and combined action to arrest this condition be- 
came quite as much a public as a railway need. 

In 1877 these causes led to the organization of a railway 
commission, consisting of one delegate from each trunk 
line, with Mr. Albert Fink as commissioner. The pur- 
poses, growth and scope of this agreement have been so 
assailed that I here copy its preamble, which expresses 
the essence of all railway “pools,” as it does justice to 
the railways: 

“For the purpose of maintaining reasonable and uni- 
form rates of freight to all shippers, and of preventing 
unnecessary and injurious competition,” etc. 

To this organized nucleus and purpose other railways 
were each asked to send one delegate for co-operation. 
This aggregate delegation is called the Joint Executive 
Committee, but if Western members cannot attend they 
depute members on the trunk-line Executive Committee 
to act for them, which, therefore, becomes a standing 
committee. 

The proceedings of these various committees are pub- 
lished and sent to all their members. There is no se- 
crecy about their deliberatioas. The statistics are fur: 
nished daily, weekly, monthly and annually. The ar- 
guments before the board are printed, and its decisions 
are published. The newspapers publish their material 
action as rapidly as they act, and public sentiment reacts 
promptly on the slightest cause. 

The foregoing are the objects and organization of the 
commission frankly displayed. What has it accom- 
plished as to rates? 

_ Large and small merchants in all trades in all parts of 
the country have secured lower westward rates by this 
railway co-operation in an average of 25 per cent. Large 
reductions have been made eastwardly in the same peri- 
iod, as follows: 


—-—_—-——_— Classes ——- 

Chicago to New York. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Inv duly, ISV02. oo2. hese 3s k2O 90 70 70 70 vil) 25 20 
Present rates...........100 85 70 60 50 45 20 15 


The general tendency of traflic organization to reduce 
rates is further noticeable and proven. The Southern Rail 
way Association, organized nine years since, has reduced 
first-class rates from New York to Atlanta from 1.70 per 
100 pounds in 1875 to 1.14 at this time. 

Traffic unity has done yet more to lessen geographical 
dissensions, which intensifies personal discriminations, 
for if all merchants in a district are treated fairly, as 
compared with those in another section, personal wrongs 
in both localities will more rapidly disappear. By bring- 
ing together ina joint executive committee railways rep- 
resenting all sections and interests, mutual concessions 
have taken the place of arbitrary and sectional views, 
wrongs have been admitted and rectified, unequal prac- 
tices made uniform, and in no other way could so many 
good results have been achieved. 

The co-operative system of traffic distribution recog 
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nizes the competition of carriers to the same points, be- 
cause it has removed no stimulus that each endeavors to 
secure its full competitive share of tonnage at equal 
rates. If they do not do so their percentages may be re- 
duced. This, however, induces every company to secure 
business by the best method and facilities rather than by 
paying drawbacks; and if the money wasted in needless 
rebates in the last ten years had been invested in judi- 
cious betterments and improvements, as the legitimate 
right arms of true competition, the public would have 
had great and permanent benefits instead of great, if 
transient, evils. The construction of new roads and the 
new control of old roads are also recognized as factors 
entitling the controling line to the increased traffic they 
bring it, and reducing at the same time in proper propor- 
tions the tonnage of the older lines from which they di- 
vert traffic. 

This organization has stopped discriminations by rail- 
ways against railways, curbed the stronger, protected and 
encouraged the weaker lines, and thus retarded the 
growth of railway and personal monopoly. 

These organizations have been far from perfect, and 
there has been much bad faith under them, that would, 
however, have been worse without them; but they have 
cured many ills, and the more nearly they can be made 
like this illustration of unity the more surely they will 
correct those wrongs that yet exist within and despite 
their better intents. -— 

My next point is, that the joint executive organ’zation 
does not prevent proper individual independence. More 
than half its members represent railways that do not di- 
vide any class of business; they have no contracts with 
the others which do, and they can leave the organization 
on notice. They are as free now as when joint railway 
affairs were considered by old methods, to cut rates, dis- 
criminate, and disorganize if they so select, and some of 
them unfortunately still do it, as witness the present un- 
profitable Eastward through rates. 

In defending the co-operative railway unity which is 
thus beginning to command the approval of the public, 
I do not ask that the protection of its great transporta- 
tion interests be left entirely to that agency. There will 
always be honorable railway officers who demand the 
consideration of the public interest from high motives, 
and others who perhaps take the more sordid view, that 
in protecting public interests they add to their own, but 
even both considerations, added to the powerful water 
and trade limitations hereinafter cited, may not act as 
adequately and continuously as they should. 

Conceding, therefore, Lord Coke’s apothegm that “rail- 
ways are affected with a public interest,” and to Judge 
Nelson, that they “have public duties to perform,” the 
public is entitled to ask: 

1. That all railway freight rates be reasonable. 

2. That they shall not be unduly discriminating or 
preferential as between persons or localities for substan- 
tially like transactions. 

3. That proper freight tariffs, together with the defen- 
sible and just commercial concessions from them, be giv- 
en such publicity as to prevent the unjust abuse of the 
just principle. 

4. That all attempts to evade any of the foregoing 
public requirements, by concealed or other drawbacks, or 
preferences, should be legally prevented. 

All just commercial railway grievances fall within 
some of those admitted boundaries. 

CAUSES PREVENTING EXTORTION BY “POOLS.” 

The logical inquirer into this problem often asks: 
“What is to prevent you from strengthening and enlarg- 
ing your combination so that unreasonable ra‘es will be 
enforced ?” 

To this admittedly fair question I answer: 

It has not yet been done, but, on the contrary, many 
prominent reductions in rates have been shown. There 
is less general business to carry now than in 1882, and 
two new trunk railways to carry it, the Lackawanna and 
West Shore. If the Trunk Line Commission were an 
extorting monster, and no reasonable facts or considera- 
.tions limited its charges, it would advance them so that 
each of the old lines would get as much money from its 
reduced tonnage as it received before the new comers de- 
pleted its larger traflic, but no advance in rates has been 
made from that cause. 

The restraining force of public opinion, and respect 
for the common and statute law, operate upon railway 
traffic management with more power than is popularly 
known or believed. 

The third point conceded was proper publicity of tar- 
iffs and changes in them, as well as the scales of allow- 


ances, if any, made to manufacturers of crude materials, 
intended to reappear in finished forms, such as lumber 
into furniture, ores into castings and forgings, cotton in- 
to-fabrics, grain into flour, ete. 

Such concessions are world-wide and defensible, are 
calculated to develop industry and stimulate thrift, and 
traffic unity would make them reasonable, public and 
uniform. 

I cordially sustain the fourth point, that concealed 
drawbacks and allowances creating inter-state and dis- 
criminating results should be forbidden by law, except 
that such prohibition should not interdict defensible 
commercial allowances. 

To illustrate: The Government refunds internal rev- 
enue taxes first paid on whiskey exported by a rebate 
defensible on national grounds. I similarly maintain 
not only the equity but the national need of a fair export 
railway drawback from fair ratesif this country could not 
otherwise command a proper share of the grain markets 
of England against the rivalry of India or Odessa. Ifa 
fixed rate on grain from Chicago be thirty cents per 100 
pounds to consumers in New York City, and that rate is 
reasonable per se, it is no undue discrimination if a fair 
part of that charge be necessarily refunded upon proof 
of export to London. The one rate pushes American 
cereals into markets they could not otherwise maintain, 
and the other, although higher, gives our own people the 
cheapest breadstuffs in the world. That is defensible 
railway and public wisdom, if the allowances are uni- 
form and have publicity with other rates and regulations. 
When the Government waives its charges to aid the ex- 
port of whiskey, although foreigners may, perhaps, for 
that reason, drink it cheaper than we can, it is not called 
national discrimination, but protection or encourage- 
ment. 

Beyond such just allowances on public and fair scales, 
T believe that all other inter-state drawbacks or concealments 
should be stopped by law. Next to such law, traffic federa- 
tions can and will prescribe just, uniform, and universal 
rules, and due publicity; and the railway officers, who 
are intelligently and fairly endeavoring to perfect traffic 
unity in that spirit, should be held as reformers stopping 
public abuses, and not as malefactors inaugurating them ; 
but both federal and state law should aid them, as it 
aids various societies for the prevention or suppression 
of vice and crime. 

I readvocate what I said at Washington in March, 1882, 
more heartily than it was first uttered : 

“T have no hesitation in recording the conviction that, 
if the Government of the United States would give legal 
effect, like England, to the association of American rail- 
ways now organized under the title of the Joint Execu- 
tive Committee, or to their Board of Arbitration, by 
which it might prosecute or b? prosecuted and defend, 
and thus give the national sanction and a semi-public 
character to the federation of the companies, the unity of 
their management, and the uniformity of their rates; 
and then further enact the appointment, which I shall 
urge later on, of a National Railway Commission to co- 
operate with and not oppose this recognized committee, 
then the unreasoning public clamor which now seeks the 
enactment of hostile railway legislation unknown to the 
world would not only cease but be entirely harmonized 
in the unquestioned public satisfaction that would fol- 
low.” 

If this view were conceded, the national transporta- 
tion interest would be reduced to a homogeneous and 
legalized whole, performing with equity the carrying 
needs of a vast and growing people and commerce. 

Railway agreements relating to inter-state traffic should 
therefore be filed with a National Railway Commission 
and the United States District-Attorneys, and the latter 
should be required to take action in the United States 
courts upon verified complaints of their violation to an 
extent requisite to enforce uniform reasonable charges, 
both against each railway and shippers that sought or 
knowingly accepted preferential inter-state rates. Such 
agreements would then be so cautiously, conservatively, 
and impartially drawn, and the public would be so well 
protected within and without them, that most of the rail- 
way ills of the nation would disappear like the “fabric 
of a vision” under such legal supervision and public 
scrutiny. Under railway contracts so legalized, while 
publicly watched and guarded, honest railways or for- 
warders could cite others to legally establish like honesty 
of purpose and action, and unjust practices, although 
but few cases would ever be permitted to reach that issue. 
When, however, courts enforce other contracts and the 
constitution guarantees their inviolability, why should 


railway agreements in the interest of public equality and 
reasonableness be exceptions merely because they pro- 
vide at the same time for railway equality and reason- 
ableness. 

If such national sanction as to inter-state agreements 
could be supplemented by the like confirmation by 
states as to competition within their limits, there is no 
question whatever that the just mean of public and rail- 
way protection would be reached, and remain assured. 


General Altems. 


The bill to abolish bucket-shops has been passed by 
the Iowa senate, the measure being fought by only three’ 
senators. s 


A warehouse at Chico, Cal., was recently turned into a 
trap for wild ducks, 200 of them being caught by leaving 
the door open for them to go inside for grain. 


For elevating corn and cobs together from a sheller to 
the cleaner, it has been found that about forty revolutions 
per minute for the upper pulley enables the elevator to 
discharge very freely without throwing back —Modern 
Miller. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture, in a recent report. 
states that in regions where mixed farming and regen- 
erative methods are used the yield of wheat is increas- 
ing, while in the s-ctions of consecutive crops of spring 
wheat there is a decrease. Rest and repair are required 
by the soil as well as animals. 


Notwithstanding low prices in England, Australian 
farmers are shipping grain in large quantities. In Janu- 
ary from Melbourne, Adelaide, Sydney, and Queensland 
they shipped 420,000 bushels of wheat and 800 tons of 
flour. For corresponding period last year 40,000 bushels 
of wheat only were forwarded, though prices were then 
higher. This increase is significant. 


California wheat-growers are reckoning largely upon 
the completion of the Panama Canal, since it will shorten 
the long voyage which California wheat now has to take 
to reach a market. They believe that on the day the 
canal is opened California can defy the competition of 
India and Australia. The opening of that canal will add 
to the value of every acre of wheat land in the state. 


Receipts of grain at Baltimore, as shown by the Corn 
& Flour Exchange books for the month of March, 1884, 
and compared with same month 1883, show a decrease in 
wheat of 183,546 bushels, and in corn 841,610 bushels. 
Oats, barley and rye each show some increase, doubtless 
in part to be attributed to the Camden elevator, which 
is so well adapted for the promotion of handling these 
products required for local distribution —Baltimore 
Journal of Commerce. 

Some interesting and extraordinary data have just 
been compiled respecting the Mississippi. It appears 
that it boasts no fewer than tributary streams with a 
total length of navigation of 16,571 miles, or about two- 
thirds of the distance round the world. Even this, how- 
ever, represents but a small amount of the navigation 
which will follow when, the Federal Government has 
made the contemplated improvement in the Upper Mis- 
sissippi, in the Minnesota, Wisconsin, and other rivers, 
in which it is now engaged. But while the Mississippi 
has 16,571 miles navigable to steamboats, it has 20,221 
miles navigable to barges. This navigation is divided 
between 22 states and territories. 

The city that builds its trade on one interest alone 
will in the end find its prosperity departed, however 
bright its prospects may have appeared. Baltimore, for 
example, a few years ago had an enormous grain trade, 
and all the energies of her merchants seemed centered in 
the development of that. For awhile all went well. Mil- 
lions of bushels of grain poured into her-elevators for for- 
eign shipment, and hundreds of ocean vessels crowded her 
harbor, seeking ‘cargoes of wheat and corn. Therecame a 
time, however, when the United States had comparative- 
ly little grain to ship, followed by a season when Europe 
did not want what we did have. And to-day Baltimore’s 
shipping merchants find comparatively little to do, and 
the vessels that now enter her harbor can be counted by 
the dozen, where formerly there were hundreds. A 
wise diversity of foreign exports and imports would have 
prevented such a state of affairs.—Baltimore Manufact- 
urers’ Record. 


The best and cheapest Car Starter is sold by Borden, 
Selleck & Co., Chicago, I]. With it one man can move 
a loaded car. 
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THE SURREY DOCK GRANARIES, 
LONDON. 


Into the Surrey Commercial Docks, which appear to 
take in somewhere about a fourth of the whole of the 

ain coming into the Thames, the grain vessels entered 
i 1883 have had an aggregate tonnage of 242,000 tons 
register, as compared with 216,000 in 1882 and 168,000 in 
1881. A registered ton takes about 814 quarters of corn, 
so that into this one dock alone last year something like 
2,057,000 quarters must have been received, as compared 
with 1,831,000 quarters in 1882, and 1,428,000 in 1881. So 
rapid has become the increase in the volume of corn 
poured into the Surrey Docks, that although the company 
had granaries of vast extent this time last year, they have 
had to add to their accommodation an enormous corru- 
gated iron structure, which, together with hydraulic 
cranes and grain elevators, is just now in course of com- 
pletion, and is already full of grain, great quantities of 
moe are also lying in lighters and’ other craft in the 

ocks. 

One of these warehouses may almost be said to be a 
machine in itself, to so great an extent is the manage- 
ment of the corn confided to mechanism, and very curi- 
ous mechanism some of it is. The “golden grain” which 
very possibly may have been sown, reaped, bound into 
sheaves, and threshed by machinery, is brought alongside 
the dock quay, and again taken in hand by machines 
which lift it from the hold of the vessel, pour it into the 
warehouse, weigh it into so many sackfuls, and then run 
off with it to any part of any one of the floors of the ex- 
tensive granaries—all without its ever being touched by 
human hands. Theraising the corn from the hold of the 
vessel is one that has been considerably expedited of late. 
It used to be done by dropping a great iron bucket down 
into the pile and shoveling in the corn by large wooden 
spades. The crane would then haul it up, whirl it round 
over a hopper, and the bucket would then be tipped 
upside down. That is an old-fashioned plan now, andin 
the Surrey Docks has been substituted by the “grab,” 
which, as we recently stated in these columns, has lately 
been raising the mud out of the caissons at the new 
Blackfriars Bridge, and which has not only been em- 
ployed to some extent in making excavations for the 
new docks at Tilbury, but appears to have afforded Irish 
politicians a term which has been very effectively em- 
ployed in the course of their land agitation. It was 
shown in action at the Fisheries Exhibition. As used at 
the granaries, the “grab” dives down into the loose corn 
like a huge pair of jaws wide open. These jaws close as 
they are drawn up again, bringing up a mouthful of 
somewhere about three-quarters of aton of grain; and 
so rapid is the new weighing and oe auc ef machin- 
ery just completing in the company’s iron building, that 
in order to keep it fully employed this grab must dive 
down and discharge into the hopper one such mouthful 
every minute. At the new granary there are indeed two 
“elevators,” each of which will receive and dispose of 
such a charge from the crane about once a minute. 

At the older warehouses, of which we had better, per- 
haps, speak first, there are no “elevators,” in the ordinary 
sense of the word. The corn is hauled up from the hold 
of the vessel and dropped into hoppers, of which there 
are two or three that may be moved along a.sort of bal- 
cony railway outside the first floor of the building to any 
position at which a vessel may be lying, the hydraulic 
cranes with the “grabs” being also movable along rails 
laid on the quay. The corn js dropped into the hoppers, 
and from these pours through a spout into the granary 
by one of a row of apertures provided in the front of the 
building. It has now first to be weighed, and then from 
the weighing machine to be distributed throughout the 
building, and it is the machinery for effecting this which 
constitutes the most curious feature of these splendid 
warehouses. The weighing apparatus is just inside the 
front wall of the building, and in the middle, whereas 
the corn may perhaps be rushing in from the hoppers at 
the far oad. It is conveyed along through half the 
length of the granary—which is some 600 feet long—not 
by a spout, as might perhaps be expected, but on the top 

an endless India rubber strap about fourteen inches 
wide, which is kept revolving as tight and flat as pos- 
sible on drums rotated by the hydraulic power with 
which the premises seem to be permeated. The grain 
urs down on to this strap, the edges of which, fora 
ew inches from the drum, are slightly curved up, so as 
to throw the stream fairly into the middle, and then 
rides away toward the weighing machine as swiftly and 
safely as though it were running through a steeply in- 
clined spout. The conveyance of things by endless 
bands is a device adopted in many businesses. It has, 
we elieve, been resorted to for the conveyance of newly- 
made bricks from one part of a brick-field to another. 
Something very similar constitutes a part of the best 
’ biscuit-making machinery, and the same thing in prin- 
ciple has been found useful atthe central telegraph office 
in St. Martin’sle-Grand for passing written messages 
from one part of the extensive floor to another over the 
heads of the operators. At Somerset House, too, end- 
less bands are found useful in conveying stamped docu- 
ments and other things of the kind from one room to 
another. The idea itself, therefore, is neither unique 
nor yery novel; but the application is certainly very 
curious, because it looks as though the stream of grain 
could not possibly be conveyed for a distance of 200 or 
_ 300 feet on the surface of a narrow band without most 
of it being spilled in all directions. In these warehouses, 
_ however, it is running about all the floors, and the re- 
markable thing is, that not only will it ride safely when 

_ the straps are level, but bere and there it will actually 
run upa considerable incline, and on reaching the end of 


its journey shoots off just like a strong jet of water. 
The effectiveness of this device is remarkable. A single 
revolving band of fourteen inches in width will convey 
sixty tons of grain an hour, and a new one now just com- 
pleting in the iron granary already alluded to will carry 
no less than eighty tons an hour. 

By one of these “travelers” the stream of corn from 
the ship is hurried away toward the weighing machine, 
and here it is spurted off into anoth-r hopper, from 
which it runs down into a canvas receptacle which stands 
upon a scale on the floor below. Just a sack weight is 
allowed to run down, and then the man in charge of the 
scale shuts off the stream from above, opens by a single 
movement of his hand the bottom of the canvas recep- 
tacle and lets the sack of grain fall loose into a kind of 
glazed well. It has been weighed and recorded, and 
now must be started on its journey toward whatever part 
of the huge granary may have been allotted to the par- 
ticular cargo of which it forms a part. From the well 
beneath the weighing machine, it is taken possession of 
by another revolving band, this one being furnished, 
however, with a line of tin receptacles like the buckets 
of a dredging machine. By these it is scooped up and 
carried to the summit of the granary and poured out 
upon another “traveler,” which runs away with it to the 
center of the building, just under the roof, where the 
stream of corn, meeting with an obstruction, is shot into 
a third traveler, which hurries it off along the length of 
the granary until it reaches the part of the upper floor 
on which it is to be deposited, and where another ob- 
struction or “thrower-off,” as it is called, will arrest its 
further progress and pour it into the floor. It may be, 
however, destined for one of the lower floors, in which 
case it will be diverted into a perpendicular wooden 
spout lined with sheet iron, down which it will rattle to 
the middle of the lower floor, where it will be made to 
shoot out north, south, east, or west, or to any intermedi- 
ate point of the compass by an ingenious revolving spout. 
Thus by first raising it to the summit of the building, 
then across the middle, then along the length of the 
right or left, and now finally downward by the fixed and 
revolving spouts, a constant stream of corn may be kept 
flowing from the weighing machine to any spot on the 
spacious floors here. This rapid stream of corn of 
course involves a good deal of friction, and hence the 
wooden chutes have to be lined with sheet-iron or they 
rapidly wear away, while the wearing away of the corn 
grains is manifested by the white dust that pervades the 
whole place. In the older portion of their premises the 
company have accommodation for 200,000 quarters of 
grain, and the two new floors of the recent iron erection, 
which is 500 feet long by 60 feet wide, will take in an- 
other 17,000 quarters. 

This new building has but one floor above the ground, 
and arrangements are here somewhat different. Instead 
of the weighing and the elevation of the corn to the sum- 
mit being effected within the building, these two opera- 
tions are carried on by two “elevators’”—wooden 
structures some 64 or 65 feet high, which are arranged 
to travel along a tramway between the water’s edge and 
the building. The powerful cranes raise the grain from 
the ship as at the other warehouses, but discharge it into 
a hopper inside these elevators; here it is weighed, car- 
ried up as in the manner already described to an eleva- 
tion of nearly fifty feet, and then shot down into the 
granary through a telescopic spout into the traveler, 
which, as has already been said, will be 22 inches wide, 
instead of 14, as in the older building, and wh’ch will de- 
posit in any part of the two floors 80 tons of grain an 
hour.—London Daily News. 


GRAIN TRANSPORTATION ON THE 
LAKES. 


At present it is said at least four-fifths of the grain 
shipped to Montreal from Kingston, Ont., is transhipped 
at that point to river barges; the reason being that the 
present depth of water inthe Welland Canal is not suf- 
ficient for barges of a profitable capacity for lake trans- 
portation, and small schooners are used mainly. The 
elevator and handling charges at that point are low, and 
the expenses of building and running the river craft are 
much lower than of those on the lake. The shipments 
by propellers are limited to grain where the element of 
shorter time offsets the cheaper rates. The competition 
in the lake transportation of grain lies betwen pro- 
pellers, schooners, and barges, and of late steam barges. 
The difference of expense in the erection and managing 
of the first, as compared with the others, is great, while 
the average freight rates for grain on propellers does 
not exceed by more than one cent per bushel those by 
schooner or barge. The former have an average 
capacity of only 14,000 bushels, and calculating interest 
on investment, the wages of a comparative large number 
of hands, and all their expenses, their running cost for 
the season is about $100 per day. A schooner of 20,000- 
bushels capacity costs, say $20,000, or $1 per bushel of 
their capacity, against $38,000 for a propeller. The total 
expense of running is about $50 per day. They require 
twice the time for a trip that propellers do, but take 
over 20,000 bushels of grain through the canal, against 
only 14,000 by the former. When the prospective depth 
of the new canal shall have been attained, barges of a 
capacity equal to those now used inthe Buffalo trade 
will be built, and pass through the St. Lawrence system, 
through which schooners of the same tonnage cannot 
pass. Barges for lake navigation can be built at a cost 
of 75 cents per bushel of capacity, and managed with 
fewer hands and less expense than schooners, and when 
a tug boat or steam barge supplies towage, they surpass 
the latier in speed. Steam barges rival common barges, as 


} 


their offsets to lost capacity by engine room and expense, 
on the charges for towage, and the increase of speed. 
These in the future will probably take the main portion 
of the transportation of grain by the lakes. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE PROTEC- 
TIVE SYSTEM. 


Mr. William Walter Phelps, of New Jersey, delivered 
an address before the Board of Agriculture of that state 
a few days ago, which is of interest as containing a pres- 
entation of the claims of the protective system on the 
American agriculturist. Heretofore, we need scarcely 
say, the view has been widely held that the farming in- 
terest of the country has been very little indebted to pro- 
tection, and that in fact there is a necessary conflict 
between the principle of protection and the interests of 
the farmers of the United States. Mr. Phelps, however, 
essays to show that this view is a mistaken one, and that 
the agricultural interest has derived important advan- 
tages from the protective system. The encouragement 
which this system gives to manufactures and other 
branches of home industry tends to increase the number 
of those who leave the ranks of agriculture and engage 
in other pursuits, and this Mr. Phelps believes to be a 
distinct gain for the farmers. In support of his view he 
adduces figures to prove that the value of the land in the 
United States rises in proportion as the percentage of 
agricultural workers to the whole population decreases. 
This, it will be seen, is an argument to the special inter- 
est of the farmers as a class, not one ba-ed upon consid- 
erations of general interest. 

Mr. Phelps went on to say that while, at the beginning 
at least, articles of foreign manufacture may be bought 
at a less price than articles of native manufacture, and 
the foreign manufacture is willing to take corn, cotton, 
and wool in exchange, yet “he cannot take the egg, the 
chicken, the vegetable, the hay or the potatoes, nor can 
he aid to build schools and churches, and to pay the 
taxes.” Besides, influences are at work to cheapen the 
cost of articles of domestic manufacture so as to reduce 
the prices of these to a level with, or even below, those 
of the foreign articles. At this point Mr. Phelps assures 
us that “every manufactured article is cheaper to-day in 
the United States than it was thirty years ago,” when 90 
per cent.were made abroad, as against less than 10 per cent. 
at present. But it is not alone indirectly that the farmer is 
benefited by the protective tariff. Mr. Phelps gravely 
calls attention to the impartiality of the system, and its 
care for the agricultural interest, as shown in its protec- 
tion of the American wheat-grower by a duty of 20 cents 
per bushel, and so on through a variety of other agricul- 
tural products. From this it will be seen that the advo- 
cates of protection have not made, and do not intend to 
make, necessity the sole test for determining as to the 
imposition of duties in a particular case, but have been 
and still are willing to make concessions to the agricul- 
turists for the sake of principle. 

Mr. Phelps concluded his address with an examination 
of the relative importance ofthe home and foreign mar- 
kets to the American farmer. He said that in our home 
market we are now selling 92 per cent. of our whole 
production, that the home market is the only place 
where perishable products can be sold, that the foreign 
market is limited and can be supplied elsewhere, and 
that the demand is uncertain, and that for these and 
other reasons the foreign market is worth little to the 
farmer, less even than to the manufacturer. At the same 
time, he said, protection does not destroy foreign trade; 
it only looks first to the interests of home trade. For- 
eign markets are needed only to take our surplus. Our 
surplus in agriculture is only eight per cent. of our total 
production. That being so “It does not stand to reason 
that we should care so much for that market as for the 
market that consumes 92 per cent.’’—Bradstreet’s. 


INDIAN WHEAT. 


In a single valley of India there are now produced 
about 3,000 bushels of wheat per day, and the same 


woud could easily be made to produce 13,000 bushels. 


tis estimated that there isin that country alone an area 
of 27,000 square miles devoted to wheat cultivation. 
Here then is a wheat field of 17,000,000 acres for Eng- 
land to draw from, and it is no longer a matter of wonder 
that the Liverpool grain markets have been so easy and 
their storehouses so full ever since the close of the last 
harvest. Concerning the quality of the wheat raised in 
India, it has been found by experiment that a given 
amount of it will make more ftour and bread than 
American or Russian wheat, but that it possesses an 
aromatic flavor which requires the admixture of about 
one-third of some other kind of wheat to produce the 
be-t results in food. All that England has to do now is to 
facilitate tbe building of railroads in that country and 
she will have alwaysin ber power an inexhaustible 
granary. At present there are only about 10,000 miles of 
railway track in operation in India, whereas there should 
be, and will be in the future, ten times that extent. Add 
to these facts the low cost of labor in that country, 
and there is nothing left to consider but the price of 
ocean freights between India ports and England, which 
is said to compare favorably with that between New 
York and Liverpool, taking the respective distances into 
account. And all this large amount of wheat is raised 
in India by the use of very imperfect tools and means; 
hence it can easily be seen what might be done by the 
same amount of Jabor, if improved implements of agri- 
culture and extended facilities of transportation should 
be ever added to the natural productiveness of the soil — 
Chicago Journal. x 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


A grain elevator is to be built at Knoxville, Tenn. 

The elevator at Ojata, Dak., is about to be rebuilt. 

I. W. Dodge, grain dealer at Beverly, Mass, has failed. 

Carberry, Manitoba, will have a large elevator this 
season, , 

A 30,000 bushel grain elevator is to be erected in Tren- 
ton, Ky. ; 

J. T. Runcie & Co., grain dealers at Fort Branch, Ind., 
have failed. 

B. Dale & Co. succeed E. Dale, grain dealer at Coon 
Rapids, Lowa. 

Work is progressing rapidly on the new elevator at 
Vermilion, Minn. 

A. C. Keever, grain commission merchant of Kansas 
City, Mo., has failed. 


D. D. McOall, grain dealer of Caledonia, N. Y., has |, 


made an assignment. 

Peoria, Ill., received 2,400,520 bushels of grain during 
the month of February. 

J. Collin Vincent & Co., of Baltimore, Md., grain spec- 
wlators, have suspended. 

Mr. Grosh, of Niantic, Ill., is building an addition to 
his elevator at that place. 

The Edgerton Grain and Milling Co. succeed Larrick 
& Sons at Edgerton, Kan. 

F. Machaman, grain dealer at Waynesburg, Ohio, has 
sold out to T. F. Williams. te 

D. M. Hough & Co., grain commission merchants of 
Detroit, Mich., have failed. 

Barton & Collins, grain dealers at Kenesaw, Neb., are 
succeeded by E. G. Collins. 

B. Saling & Co., grain dealers at Elkhorn Station, Neb., 
have dissolved partnership. 

Fitch & Phillips, grain commission merchants of this 
city, have suspended business. 

Carter, Campbell & Co., grain dealers, Charleston, 
Tenn., have dissolved partnership. 

The St. Louis & Marissa Grain Elevator Company, of 
St. Louis, Mo., has been incorporated. 

W.H. Story & Co. succeed William H. Story, grain 
commission merchant of New York City. : 

Potter & Nash, grain dealers of Greenfield, Mass., have 
dissolved, W. N. Potter & Sons continuing. 


The annual shipments of wheat from Morenci, Mich., 
haye averaged 100,000 bushels for three years. 

Lockhart & Sanders, dealers in hay, grain, etc., at Lodi, 
Cal., have dissolved, and M. Sanders continues. 

Friend & McFall, grain dealers of Tipton, Ind., have 
dissolved partnership. K. M. Friend succeeds. 

The Lake Superior Elevator Company, of Duluth, 
Minn., has increased its capital stock to $600,000. y 

The two large elevators being built at Port Huron, 
Mich., will be completed in time for the next crop. 

The Northwestern Elevator, at Brandon, Minn., is 
closed for a time on account of water in the elevator pit. 

D. J. Fair succeeds Edwards Bros. & Fair in the grain 
business at Sterling, Kan., the old firm having been dis- 
solved. 

The elevator of Bariteau & Welch, at Maitland, Mo., 
is now running, having been shut down for several 
months. 

The new elevator of the Norfolk & Western Co., at 
Lambert’s Point, Va., will have a capacity of 300,000 
bushels. 

H. Hobart Herrick has been admitted to the firm of 
J. H. Herrick & Co., grain commission merchants of 
New York City. 

Robert Lindblom & Co., grain and produce commis- 
sion merchants of Chicago, I1l., have dissolved. Nelson 
Vankirk succeeds. 

Mr. Warren Armington, formerly of Armington, IIl., 
has leased a property at Natrona, Ill., and will handle 
grain and lumber. 

A fist fight over a deal recently occurred in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Cincinnati, Ohio, between G. Y. Roots 
and B. W. Wasson. 


The Harrison Conveyor Co. of Chicago, Ill., have 
shipped to J. T. Spangler, of Walnut, Iowa, conveyors 
for his new elevator. 


S. W.-Little, of Lincoln, Neb., has ordered of the Har- 
rison Conveyor Co., Chicago, conveyors for handling 
grain at Seward, Neb. 

A 40,000 bushel elevator will be built in connection 


with the new mill of the Minto Roller Mill and Eleva- 
tor Co., at Minto, Dak. 


The Harrison Conveyor Co., of this city, have shipped 
to James Bruce, Timaru, New Zealand, conveyor for 
handling grain and sawdust. 


Henry E. Truebach has retired from the firm of M. 
Waterman & Co., grain dealers and commission mer- 
chants at San Francisco, Cal. 


OThe new 500,000-bushel elevator of the Duluth & 
Northwestern Elevator Co. at Duluth, Minn., commenced 
early in December, was expected to be ready for the re- 
ception of wheat early-in April. It is located on East 


Michigan street near Elevator “A,” and the cost is esti- 
mated at $200,000. 


County commissioner Augustus C. Knopf has been a 
loser on the Chicago Board of Trade recently to the 
amount of $35,000 or $40,000, and has failed. 


The Harrison Conveyor Co. of Ch‘cago, Ill, are fur- 
nishing Keeler & Adams elevators and conveyors com- 
plete for their new warehouse. 


The Valley Grain Elevator Co, of St. Clair county, Il, 
with capital stock of $260,000, obtained a license to open 
books of subscription on April 10. 


The contracts have been let for the material for the 
new elevators at Duluth, Minn. These buildings will be 
lighted by the Edison electric light. 


The Toledo & Michigan Elevator Co, at Toledo, O., 
has filed articles of incorporation with the Secretary of 
State. The capital stock is $250,000. 


The Harrison Conveyor Co. of Chicago, Ill., have 
shipped to Spangenberg, Pendleton & Co., of Warren, 
Ohio, conveyors for handling sawdust. 


The Clyde Mill Co., of Clyde, Kan., have recently put 
in Harrison Conveyors in their elevator, for handling 
ear corn and small grain in same elevator. 


Druly & Jonnson’s oatmeal mill at Joliet, Ill., has 
been placed in the hands of a receiver, the Hon. A. O. 
Marshall, who will try to lease the property. 


The Harrison Conveyor Co. of Chicago, Ill., have an 
order for conveyors from B. F. Gump of this city, being 
the third coming from him for the same parties. 


The Harrison Conveyor Co., of this city, have recently 
furnished W. E. Johnson & Co., coal dealers, this city, 
conveyors for elevating and screening hard coal. 


The new elevator at Port Arthur, Manitoba, will be 
ready for use shortly. The warehouses erected tempo- 
rarily are filled with grain to their utmost capacity. 

The Harrison Conveyor Co. of Chicago, Ill., have an 
order from the Union Mill Co. of Waterloo, Iowa., for 
conveyors to handle ear corn, to replace a belt drag. 


Since June last 166,000 bushels of wheat have been 
bought at Granger, St. Joseph Co., Ind., most of which 
was raised within a radius of ten miles of that place. 


The partnership heretofore existing between Geo. K. 
McGaw & Emmart, grain commission merchants of Bal- 
timore, Md., has been dissolved, Dugdale & Emmart 
succeeding. ; : 

The Harrison Conveyor Co. of Chicago, Ill., have con- 
tracted with Marsh Bros. for 350 feet of conveyor to go 
into their elevator at Kansas City, Mo., to be built on the 
“Chase” plan. 


The Thornton Elevator, at Benson, Minn., is to be tak- 
en down and made into two elevators at points in Da- 
kota. A large amount of grain has passed through it the 
last ten years. 


The Harrison Conveyor Co., of this city, have recently 
shipped to the Conestoga Dry Paint and Celor Works 
conveyors for handling phosphates, etc., in their works 
at Lancaster, Pa. 


The Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co, of this city, re- 
cently received an order for five of the Coker Patent 
Steam Power Grain Shovels for the transfer elevator 
at Englewood, Ill. 


The Western Brick and Tile Manufacturing Co., at 
Galewood, Ill., are using with success 300 feet of Harri- 
son Conveyor, made in this city, for elevating and dis- 
tributing clay to their presses. 


The Duluth and Western Elevator Co., of Duluth, 
Minn., have placed an o der with the Webster & Com- 
stock Mfg. Co., of Chicago, Ill., for one of their Coker 
Power Shovels for unloading grain from cars. 


During the past winter the grain dealers of Clay Co., 
Minn., have suffered so much from wheat thieves that 
the commissioners of the county have offered a reward 
of $500 for the arrest and conviction of the thieves. 


The Harrison Conveyor Co., Chicago, have recently 
furnished Hayes & Caliahan, of this city, conveyors for 
elevating sand and gravel to screens, an entirely new 
process for handling and screening gravel and sand. 


Davis & Taylor, grain and flour merchants, Boston, 
Mass., have suspended. The recent death of one of the 
partners is given as the reason. The liabilities were 
estimated at over half a million and the assets at $250, 
000. 


The agent of the Northwestern Elevator Co., at Minto, 
Dak., Dale by name, has disappeared, leaving a shortage 
of $4,000. It is thought a further deficiency will be dis- 
covered when the wheat in the elevators bas been deliv- 
ered. 


The Lake Superior Elevator Co., of Duluth, Minn., 
have increased their capacity 2,000,000 bushels. The 
Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., of Chicago, Ill., have the 
contract for buckets, of which two car-loads will be re- 
quired. 


Capt. Alex. Griggs, the owner of the steamer Selkirk, 
has purchased the steamers Pluck and Alsop and five 
barges, with all the wheat warehouses on the Red River, 
from Alsop Bros. and other New York owners, for 
$46,250. i 

“A farmer living near Groton, Dak.,” says the Advocate, 
“who stored 600 bushels of wheat at the elevator, wants 
to get out his bread and seed but cannot draw out his 
wheat without paying ninety cents a bushel for it. The 
storage tickets have a clause printed therein giving the 
elevator the option of delivering the wheat or paying 
market price for it. Of course the elevator chooses the 
latter, and makes twenty-four cents per bushel by selling 


the farmer back his own wheat for seed. Farmers who 
get their wisdom-teeth cut this year will probably build 
granaries and store their crop at home or sell it immedi- 
ately after the threshing.” 


Two new elevators will shortly: be built at Rossville, 
Ill, one by Hugh Shields and the other by John Steph- 
enson, a farmer from near Geetingsville. Both men have 
purchased the ground, and are making preparations for 
building. 

The partnership heretofore existing under the firm 
name of C. T. & F. W. Lancaster, grain dealers of Oil 
City, Pa., has been dissolved. A new co-partnership has 
been formed between C. T. Lancaster and Chas. A. Green, 
under the style of C. T. Lancaster & Co. 


Fish & Blum, grain commission merchants of Mar- — 
tinez, Cal., have dissolved partnership, and are succeeded 
by S. Blum & Co. Also the firm of Fish, Blum & Gervin, — 
inthe same business at San Francisco, Cal., have dis- 
solved, Blum, Gerwin & Baldwin continuing. t 


The Union Improvement Elevator Co., owners of Ele. 


vator “A,”’ Duluth, Minn., are making arrangements for 


anothe! large elevator, with a capacity of 1,100,000 bush- 
els, at Rice’s Point. The work has been commenced, and 
when complete it will cost about $400,000. Some 
$10,000 to $15,000 are also to be expended in improving 
Elevators “A,” “B” and “O” of that city. 


Parties who have been investigating the stocks of oats 
on hand in the sections of country which make a special- 
ty of this grain, report that in Dubuque, Ia., there are 
50,000 bushels in store. On the Iowa branch of the 
Illinois Central road from Dubuque to Sioux City, in 
cluding the branch line to Minnesota, there are 300,000 
bushels, and in Galena, 250,000; in all, 600,000 bushels of 
oats. —~ 


The Milling Co., of Edgerton, Kan., have awarded the 
contract for changing their mill to the gradual reduction 
system to H.C. Smith & Son, of Lawrence, Kan., using 
the Case Break Rolls, scalpers, centrifugals, purifiers, 
etc. Also the contract for building, as an addition to 
their mill, a 15,000 bushel elevator, and fitting it up with 
Barnard & Leas’ Corn Shellers, Cleaners, and Wheat 
Separators. 

The Lake Superior Elevator Co. has a large force of 
men at work preparing the foundations for their third 
elevator at Duluth, Minn., which is to be erected west of 
Elevator “C.” The new house will have a capacity of 
1,100,000 bushels of wheat, and when completed will 
cost $400,000; it will be one of the largest and best ele- 
vators on the chain of lakes, and be supplied with all 
the modern improvements. 


An impression being prevalent that grain and flour 
could not be shipped beyond St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
the Manitoba Railroad has issued a circular calling at- 
tention to the fact that cars can be loaded for Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and all points east and south of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. These cars should be way billed to Minne. . 
sota Transfer, where delivery can be made to connecting 
lines without extra charge. 


Tulare county, says the Tulare, Cal., legister, will this 
year make the banner wheat county look to her laurels. 
From reliable estimates obtained from residents of the 


several localities we calculate the acreage of grain in the 


county at nearly, if not quite, 270,000 acres. Four-fifths 
of this amount is in wheat, and promises better now than 
any crop ever harvested. Thousands of acres will be 
seeded to Egyptian corn during the next two months. 
The amount of land seeded to alfalfa cannot be estimat- 
ed at the present time, but will, no doubt, amount to mam 
sections. Our county numbered her alfalfa fields by 
thousands of acres last year, and the area of newly-sown 
land must be almost as large as the entire acreage last 
year. Never before in the history of the county has the 
same activity in agricultural matters been manifest. 
With no serious drawback from the present time until 
harvest, even the residents of Tulare county will be sur- 
prised at what they have accomplished. 


The farmers’ and inspectors’ meeting at Redfield, 
Dak., on April 8, was attended by about 150 members, in 
spite of its being seed time, some coming from near 
Millett, a distance of twelve miles. There was very 
little complaint made by Redfield farmers, as a compe- 
tition exists there on the Northwestern. The members 
from Millett were very bitter; they stated that at the be- 
ginning of the season five cars of wheat had been 
shipped from Millett to commission men at Minneapolis, 
which brought from eight to ten cents more per bushel 
than the elevators paid. The agents of the latter re- 
ported the fact und no cars could afterward be had. 
Demands were made for transit cars when needed, and a 
uniform system of grading, with threats of hostile legis- 
lation. Mr. Bird, general freight agent, promised that 
they should have the cars, and made a conciliatory talk. 
On his suggestion a committee was appointed to examine 
the transit system at Milwaukee. Pratt, who owns an 
elevotor line on the road, was severely criticised, but 
was not present to reply. 


Among some of the recent o:ders recently received by 
Messrs. Edw. P. Allis & Co., of the Reliance Works, 
Milwaukee, Wis., for their celebrated Reynolds-Oorliss 
Engines, are the following: Monmouth Mill Co., Mon- 
mouth, lll., 12x36, with heater, pumps and connections, 
etc.; Sioux Falls Light & Power Co., Sioux Falls, D. T., 
12x36, with boiler, heater, pumps and connections, etc. ; 
Haxtun Steam Heating Co., Kewanee, IIl., 22x48 engine 
complete ; Wardell & Hinckley, Chicago, Ill., 14x36 engine 
complete; Geo. W. Woodruff, Columbus, Ga., 20x48 en- | 
gine complete; R. M. Todd & Co., Rock Falls, lowa, 14x 
36, with boiler, heater, pumps. etc.; Menominee Mining 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 18x42 engine complete; L. Wolf 
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Mfg. Co., Chicago, through Wardell & Hinckley, 18x42 
engine complete; Nicollet House, Minneapolis, Minn., 
16x42 engine complete, for electric light plant. The 
large pumping engines for the city of Allegheny, Pa., 
are completed and being set up. They are a fine speci- 

men of pumping engines, and while set up in the Mil- 
waukee shops were viewed by many interested in such 
work. Messrs. Allis & Co. have secured the contract 
for the pumping engines and machinery for the city of 
Decatur, Ill., and will furnish a pair of Reynolds Im. 
ped Pumping Engines, with cylinders 20x36, all com- 
plete. 


WHEAT IN MEXICO. 


The opening up of the Great Mexican Central Rail- 
road calls the attention of grain producers and dealers to 
the alleged facts as to the present and future capacity of 
that country for surplus wheat production. A writer, 
who claims to make very conservative statements, says 
that the special wheat growing tract, extending from 
Pueblo to Colima, a distance of about 500 miles east and 
west, and from Southern Michoacan to Zacatecas, about 
400 miles north and south, contains about 52,000 square 
miles, one-third of which, it is believed, is well adapted 
to wheat culture. Three crops are now gathered under 
Mexican agriculture in two years—one of wheat and two 
ofcorn. The average yield of wheat is 20 bushels per 
acre, and of corn varies from 30 to 50 bushels, according 
to irrigation. At the Centennial Exposition, Mexico 
took the first prize inthe comparison of the wheats of 
the world. The methods of cultivation and handling are 
extremely primitive and awkward in all respects. Be- 
sides the tract above mentioned, the writer says, there is 
sufficient outlying grain land to supply all the wants of 
the 10,000,000 inhabitants of Mexico. They are at present 
fed. on grain raised where they live, having no organized 
means of transportation. Were these lands accessible 
and properly cultivated, they woul give an average an- 
nual production of 110,000,000 bushels of wheat and 440,- 
000,000 of corn, all of which would be available for 
foreign markets. The special wheat lands referred to 
compose less than one-fourteenth of the total acreage. 

The lands of Mexico are generally in private hands, 
held in vast tracts, and employ the very cheapest labor. 
By the end of the present year there will be two trunk 
lines of railway from the capital to the States, with 
branch lines to the various Gulf poris. These great 
estates, already cleared, under these incentives will be 
rapidly brought under cultivation. and being everywhere 
comparatively nearer to the seaboard than the United 
States wheat-growers, will hold a great advantage in this 
competition in the world’s markets. The one great 
drawback to Mexican progress is the heavy imposts 
placed by the state on all products, amounting to one 
per cent: on nearly everything raised or brought into the 
country. 


GRAIN MIXING AT NEW YORK. 


At a recent meeting of the Committee on Grain Mix- 
‘ing, of the New York Produce Exchange, to consider its 
report, Hon. Theodore L. Husted, a prominent grain 
dealer and member of the state Legislature, offered an 
amendment in effect as follows: All wheat to be graded 
shall be inspected before being elevated, and the inspect- 
or-in-chief, and all inspectors under his direction, are 
forbidden to assist, advise, or superintend the mixing to- 
gether of different qualities of wheat, or to grade any 
wheat while in process of mixing, either afloat or in 
store. 

Mr. Husted said that the committee had been appoint- 
ed not to regulate but to suppress this great evil of mix- 
ing grain down to its very lowest degree, the result of 
which was that a certificate of the New York Produce 
Exchange was now discredited over the world. The grain 
shipped from the primary wheat centers, as Chicago, or 
Toledo, may be mixed a little; at Buffalo it is tampered 
with more; but at New York the scientific work is put 
in, uniting winter and spring, small and large, sound and 
unsound, red and white, and even adding the screenings ; 
and, what is worse, said the speaker, this is done under 
the supervision and advice of the chief inspector of this 
Exchange. Sg 

Mr. Husted was here called to order as indulging in 
es and the charge was pronounced untrue. 

r. Husted denied unkind feeling. This matter was an 
abuse that had grown up gradually. The fact stated as 
to this mixing being done under the supervision of the 
chief inspector, was sustained by Mr. Henry T. Knee- 
land, with a case in point. Mr. Thos. A. McIntyre stated 
that he was a mixer, but knew nothing as to the screen- 
ings. - He favored the amendment as benefiting the trade, 
making mixing more of a monopoly. This illegitimate 
mixing he knew was being carried on extensively, for he 
had sold 600,000 bushels from store in Brooklyn as No.2 
red, of which only 120,000 bushels left the port in that 
grade. The amendment was adopted. 


Wuere He Droppep THEM.—“Did I drop any notes, 
_ William ?” asked a young lady of her beau, as she turned 
_ away from the piano. 

“Not that I noticed,” was the reply; “but I understood 
your father did.” 

“Why, what instrument was he playing on?” 
_ ©The board of trade.” ; ; 
“Pll see if ma was calling me,” said she, as she kicked 
cuspadore into his hat and left the room.—N ewman 


: ‘dependent. 


ir 
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Af anals aul Alfarine. . 


There is a movement being made by the vessel-owners 
and lumber dealers interested, to induce the general goy- 
ernment to purchase the Sturgeon Bay Canal, which is a 
short cut from Lake Michigan into Green Bay, and free 
it from tolls. This was a private enterprise, occupying 
several years in construction, but one that is a benefit in 
general to shippers and commerce. A representative of 
the company says that they had no intention or desire to 
sell the canal, but were willing to do so, he thought, for 
the actual cost of the work, as shown by the accounts 
when made up. The first president of the company was 
Wm. B. Ogden; its office is at Milwaukee, Wis: 


A report from Port Colborne, Ont., states: It is the 
intention of the canal authorities to put in the supply 
weir gates this spring, so that the water may be kept up 
to twelve feet on the aqueduct during the prevalence of 
northerly winds, thereby preventing the delays to navi- 
gation that occurred last year from the grounding of 
propellers, etc., at a period when every hour’s delay was 
a great loss. It has also been rumored that, owing to 
the Grand Trunk obtaining possession of the Welland 
Railway, the rates for literage would be raised, and no 
such facilities furnished as last year, which, if true, 
would be a serious drawback to the St. Lawrence route. 
With literage as before over the Welland road, vessels to 
Port Colborne can be loaded to sixteen feet, passed over 
the canal at twelve feet draught, taking on grain at Port 
Dalhousie; while, if this cannot be done, it would not 
pay vessels to start from Chicago with a draught of over 
twelve feet. The rules for literage, the informant says, 
will probably be the same as last year, and prompt at- 
tention will be given to it. 


The shipping interests of the Erie Canal are urging, 
by all possible means, the passage of the- elevator bill 
now before the New York Legislature, which has se- 
cured, it is said, the unanimous indorsement of the ele- 
vator committee. Capt. De Puy, of Buffalo, who has 
been notably active in this matter, says that the accept- 
ed statement, to the effect that grain shipped by the 
Canadian water routes could be placed alongside vessels 
at Montreal in as short a time as the Erie Canal 
requires to take it to Rochester, and that while the latter 
route is conveying it to New York, the former can de- 
posit it in Liverpool, indicates the character and danger 
of this competition. The actual running expenses of a 
Buffalo elevator, he states, are only $44 per 100,000 
bushels, or less than one-sixteenth of acent p:r bushel. 
The Captain says that after a thorough investigation he 
learns of no other ports, either iu the states or Canada, 
at which elevator charges are made for loading vessels. 
The bill above xeferred to allows the elevators half a 
cent per bushel for elevating, weighing and delivering 
grain; the trimming to be charged to boat. 


The corn cargo of 60,000 bushels on the steamship 
Hope, in the harbor of this city, was reported on April 
1 out of condition from being wet and heated. The 
steamship Hiawatha sprung a leak, and discharging part 
of her- cargo, which was also corn, went into dry dock. 
The steamer Iron Chief, corn freighted, sprung aleak, 
and the grain in the lower hold, 34,14! bushels, was wet 
so solidly that the elevator legs could not be pushed into 
it. Of the entire cargo 20,608 bushels were discharged 
dry. There was also a report that the R. P. Ranney, 
loaded with grain, had met with a similar accident, but 
no particulars were given. All these accidents are said 
to be due to the strain upon the vessels of the severe 
winter, during which they have been embedded in ice. 
The damaged grain of the lron Chief was sold at above 
date at auction by the agents for “the benefit of whom it 
may concern.” The underwriters had not made up their 
reports but it was thought best to dispose of the grain at 
once. Mr. Hess, a distiller, took the whole lot at 33 cents 
per bushel. The total insurance on cargo was $30,000; 
but the causes of the accident will be considered before 
settlement. 


The arrangements for the season of lake steamer trans- 
portation have been completed in such a manner, it is 
said, as to place the entire control of freights, both by 
lake and rail, in the hands of the railway companies. An 
official of the latter is reported as outspoken to this ef- 
fect: The roads are now in a position to do the whole 
grain carrying and other freight business, and propose 
to do the most of it. Rail rates have been put down now 
so that no more vessels will obtain cargoes. When navi- 
gation opens they will be raised, so as to induce shippers 
to forward by lake, and the road lines of propellors will 
be ready to carry the freights as fast as may be required. 
“We are going to handle,” he said, “all the grain from 
Chicago.” The leading shippers of Chicago admit that 
the present condition of matters justifies the above view.. 
The pretended war of the roads is all a sham, while they 
have in reality fully pooled their interests. Vessel own- 
ers are reported to be despondent, and say that the roads 
have entered into a conspiracy to ruin the lake marine. 
After they have crowded out all competition, it is 
claimed, they will be in a position to fully control freight 
rates, and “put the screws on the public as they see fit.” 
The propellor lines reported under railway control are 
as follows: The Western Transit Co., eleven vessels; 
Chicago and Buffalo, controlled by the New York Cen- 
tral. The Anchor Line, twelve propellors and three 
barges; Chicago. Erie and Buffalo, under the Pennsyl- 
vania Central. Union Steamboat Co., eleven steamers; 
Chicago and Buffalo, controlled by the Erie Railroad. 
Three new steamers are to be added to this line during 
the summer. The Lehigh Valley Line, Chicago and 


Buffalo, six vessels; the Chicago & Ogdensburg Line, 
five steamers, two of them new, and one in the stocks; 
three other steamers will probably be chartered this sea- 
son, one of them now on the stocks. These are owned 
and controlled by the Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain 
Railroad. The Lackawanna Railroad has built a com- 
modious wharf at Buffalo, and is making extensive prep- 
arations for a lake line of steamers to Chicago. The 
ex-Commercial will probably form a part of the new line. 


THE GRAIN PROBLEM. 


The present important crisis in wheat, which finds its 
loudest expression in Chicago, and is common to every 
leading grain center in this country and in Europe, as 
well as in the Southern hemisphere and India, had its 
origin in Europe during the short-crop year of 1881-82. 
The world’s wheat deficiency, and especially the extra- 
ordinary shortage in the Eastern states that season, nat- 
urally led to higher prices in England, and these in turn 
to clean-swept granaries in the several exporting coun- 
tries. But, to keep pace with an increased tonnage 
movement, the granaries happened to be swept a little 
too bare, and the result was a large over-supply in Great 
Britain, which had to be carried into 1882-’83, a year of 
big harvests generally, but more particularly in the East- 
ern states and India. In addition to carrying her usual 
reserves, England was compelled to take over a surplus 
of 2,000,000 quarters in 1881-’82, a surplus of 6,000,000 
quarters in 1882-83, and of 1,000,000 quarters in the first 
three months of 1883-’84, making in all an excess of 
7,000,000 quarters, or 56,000,000 bushels, of which, how- 
ever, a considerable portion has recently gone into con- 
sumption. England’s great inducement in loading up 
in 188283 was the expected general wheat deficiency in 
1883-84, consequent on poor harvests in Europe and the 
small yield in the Eastern states, where a shortage of 
100,000,000 bushels has actually occurred. What entirely 
upset her calculation, is the recent large harvest in Aus- 
tralia, which, combined with the continued heavy ship- 
ments from India and the present fine crop prospects in 
Europe and America, has led to lower prices than at any 
time since 1851,when the average gazette price of British 
wheat was 33 shillings 6 pence per quarter. The result 
is the general ruin or crippling of English wheat opera- 
tors, and severe losses by wheat speculators everywhere. ~ 

It is, however, interesting to note that the disastrous 
English wheat speculations which are now reacting on 
the markets of the world owe their first inception to the 
forced sales of California wheat during the calendar 
years of 1881 and 1882. In these two years California 
wheat and flour exports, expressed as wheat, reached the 
enormous total of 438,277,338 centals, or 72,128,897 bush- 
els, mainly from her big crop of 1880, and as California 
shippers at that time speculated in ships and not in wheat 
the latter was absolutely forced upon English and Conti- 
nental buyers at a heavy discount on the nominal ship- 
ping prices, and at a still larger discount on the current 
spot prices in Europe. Chicago and San Francisco were 
then moving in opposite directions. The former sold 
spot and futures at about the same price, while the latter 
submitted to a reduction of from 5 to 10 per cent. to coy- 
er the expense and risk of holding. The result was that 
European speculators went in heavily, and generally 
made handsome profits until suddenly overtaken by the 
big crops of 1882. This compelled them to become steady 
holders and bear the whole brunt of the Indian and Aus- 
tralian competition, which finally led to heavy losses or 
ruin. 

The sustaining power of American as well as Europe- 
an operators is now greatly reduced, and hence the pres- 
ent unwarrantably low prices in London and Chicago. 
Wheat is always a good speculation when selling below 
the average cost of production in Europe, and that point 
was reached some time ago. So farthe great bulk of the 
loss has fallen on European speculators, producers and 
ship-owners. It has scarcely touched the American, Aus- 
tralian, or even the Indian farmer. And this has ever 
beenthe case. When John Bull refuses to pay a fair 
price for his bread the British ship-owner has in a great 
measure to make up the deficiency. Except in the high- 
ly improbable event of a tonnage conspiracy, as in 1880- 
’82, unless the California farmer obtains a fair paying 
price for his coming bonanza wheat crop of 1884, which 
cannot be too large for the welfare of the state, he will 
insist on paying only a bare living rate for its transporta- 
tion to Europe. But by that time the wheat crisis will 
be at an end, English stocks will have fallen to their or- 
dinary level, the bugbear of Indian competition will be 
better understood, and a new set of speculators will hive 
entered the market. It is to be hoped there will be 
plenty of room for fair freights as well as for fair prices, 
and that consumers, producers and ship-owners may all 
be happy together.—San Franciseo Chronicle. 


MARGINS IN OHIO. 


A bill was passed by the Ohio House of Representatives 
on March 19 to prevent gambling in stocks, provisions and 
oils. The bill, as reported, provides that all contracts 
to sell or buy any of the stocks or commodities named, 
by the system of “futures,” are against public policy, 
illegal and null and void. Al transactions by “margins” 
and futures are declared gambling acts, with penalties of 
fines from $50 to $1,009, and thirty to ninety days in jail. 
Both sellers and buyers, and any person offering to do 
either, are guilty, as well as those owning and renting 
the premises for such purposes, who are liable thereby 
toafine. Itwas said that the bill was gotten up in the 


-interest of the telegraph companies, and that it would 


not suppress the evil aimed at. 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. > 


The Great Western Mfg. Co., Leavenworth, Kan., are 
erecting a new foundry 60x150 feet, and a machine shop 
50x100 feet. 

Messrs. Edw. P. Allis & Co., Milwaukee, report a good 
trade, their shops being pretty full of work and a consid- 
erable number of inquiries coming in, with good pros- 
pects for spring trade. 

Charles Kaestner &.Co., of Chicago, Ill., contemplate 
building soon a foundry of seven or eight tons capacity 
per day. They will also add a planer six feet square and 
eighteen feet long; a Pitt Lathe with an eight to sixteen 
foot swing, and other machinery. They are putting in a 
Rose Combination Furnace. 

Thornburgh & Glessner, of Chicugo, are now com- 
pletely established in their new quarters, Nos. 18, 20 
and 22 N. Clinton street, Chicago, and feel ina position 
to handle their large and rapidly increasing trade ina 
manner mutually satisfactory to themselves and cus- 
tomers. Their new store is conveniently and centrally 
located, has an abundance of light, and is fitted up in 
first class shape. The business and private office is on 
the first floor, in front of the store and shipping room. 
The building is 52x150 feet, solidly built, and so con- 
structed as to allow of additional height being added 
should occasion occur rendering more room a_ necessity. 
The floor above is used for the manufacture of the firm’s 
specialties, consisting of elevator buckets, bolts, boots 
and conveyors. Besides furnishing their own conveyor, 
Thornburgh & Glessner sell Caldwell’s manufacture, 
and all the conveyors used inthe West are fitted here. 
They are sole Western agents for the Eclipse Elevator 
Bolt, and they manufacture on a large scale ele- 
vator buckets and corrugated bolts, elevator boots in 
three or four different styles, and handle rubber, leather, 
cotton and chain belting. - This firm has been established 
only three years, yet in this short time they have had the 
satisfaction of increasing the volume of their business 
to three times its original size. The firm is young and 
pushing, and those who appreciate promptitude and 
desire their orders satisfactorily filled, will do well to 
enter into business relations with it—Northwestern 
Miller. 

From the Cincinnati Merchant and Manufacturer we 
take the following complimentary notice of the Lechner 
Manufacturing Co., of Columbus, O. Our contemporary 
says: For many years the transmission of power and 
complete utilization of all that is produced has been a 
problem with mechanics, one which has enlisted the best 
talent and endless experiment in its solution. It has 
long been known that in the employment of ordinary 
belting, particularly in the operation of extra heavy ma- 
chinery, at least ten per cent. of the power was wasted 
by the slipping of belts, and loss of time. The Lechner 
Manufacturing Co., of Columbus, O., has done more, 
probably, to bring about a revolution in former methods 
in this particular than any other firm or individual in 
the country. Observation led the house to substitute for 
leather belts and smooth pulleys an entirely n vel and, 
as experiment and use have proved, successful system of 
Roller Detachable Chain Belting and Sprocket Wheels, 
whereby, in all work requiring the lifting or removal of 
unusual weights, every iota of the available power can 
be directly applied. In this system sucha thing asa 
slipping belt is utterly unknown, while the strength and 
reliability of the apparatus is exactly the difference be- 
tween the tenacity of steel and leather. It is readily ap- 
pligable to all descriptions of elevators, carriers, driving 
belts, etc , and is peculiarly adapted to the wants of coal 
and other elevators, such as are employed by tanners, 
ice men, manufacturers of chemicals, bricks, terra cotta, 
etc. The Sprocket Wheels upon which this belting runs 
are so constructed as to prevent friction, while the pe- 
culiar formation of the links of belting give the great- 
est possible strength and certainty of operation. It is 
made of the very best refined malleable iron, fitted to the 
sprockets with mathematical accuracy, and is beyond 
question preferable to any other known device for the 
purposes to which it is adapted. The company is widely 
and favorably known to the business public. It is an in- 
corporated and chartered institution, with a paid-up cap- 
ital of $150,000, which may be increased to $1,000,000 
whenever desirable. The works are among the most 
extensive of the kind in the country, well supplied with 
the best machinery, and employing a small army of 
skilled workmen. It has been in operation for five 
years, and bids fair to continue for 100 more. 


HARD WHEAT IN MINNESOTA. 


A meeting of the millers and grain dealers of South- 
ern Minnesota was held on March 14 at Winona, the ob- 
ject being to promote the cultivation of hard wheat. 

The following grain dealers and millers were repre- 
sented: B. D. Sprague, Rushford: La Grange Mill Com- 

any, Mazeppa Mill Company, and T. B. Sheldon & Co., 
ted Wing; H. W. Pratt & Co., Faribault; R. D. Hub- 
bard & Co., Mankato; C. W. Seefield, St. Charles; Eagle 
Mill Co., New Ulm; W. W. Cargill & Bros., and. Car- 
gil & Hyde, La Crosse; G. W. Van Dusen & Co., and 
hitten & Judd, Rochester; Hilyer & Tileston, Janes- 
ville; L. C. Porter Milling Co., O. L. Marfield, of Wino- 
na Mill Co., W. G. McCutchen, A. D. Ellsworth, G. H. 
Krumdick, and O. Sontag, Winona; C. R. Blair, Eyota. 


Mr. Albert Harrington, of Roches'er, was called to the 
chair, and Mr. L. C. Porter, of Winona, elected secre- 
tary. After the objects of the meeting had been stated 
there were expressions of views made by all the promi- 
nent dealers and millers present, to the effect that they 
would do all in their power to encourage the farmers of 
Dakota and Minnesota to raise hard wheat exclusively, 
and to improve its quality. It was decidel to issue a 
circular to the farmers, embodying a notice of the meet- 
ing and its action, warning them against sowing soft 
wheat and that containing any smut, with a resolution as 
follows: 


Resolved, That we, as millers and grain dealers, do agree that we 
will make a great difference in the price of hard wheat over soft 
wheat in the coming crop; that this discrimination against soft 
wheat be a timely notice to all farmers in their spring seeding. 


NORTHWESTERN FARMERS AND 
THE GRAIN TRADE. 


The Farmers’ Convention of Minnesota and Dakota 
closed its three-days’ session at St. Paul on the afternoon 
of March 27. The meeting was attended by 135 dele- 
gates, which represented 41 counties; in addition a large 
number of others present participated, and fully dis- 
cussed the multiform grievances of the farmers of the 
Northwest, with proposed measures, legislative and 
otherwise, for their redress. It was the plainly ex- 
pressed intention of the members to control the next 
legislature of the state in the interests of the agricultural 
classes by the appointment of a state committee to extend 


the work through the agricultural associations through- |. 


out the state. It was not proposed to organize a third 
party, but to promote the objects of the convention by 
operating through existing organizations: In the course 
of the proceedings a very large number of resolutions 
were presented by members and various committ:es, 
and freely discussed. The report of the committee on 
resolutions, which was finally adopt: d, presents the fol- 
lowing salient features: The preamble sets forth that 
great burdens have been imposed upon the agricultural 
and allied interests by the usurped powers of monopolies 
which threaten the future prosperity of the new North- 
west. The convention recognizes the value of the thor- 
ough organization of the farmers of this section into 
associations for diffusing knowledge and obtaining legis- 
lative action on the matters in question. Among the 
special matters noted, for which legislative interference is 
desired, are these: The control and regulation of the 
minimum capacity of elevators by the railroad and ele- 
vator corporations. A demand is made for state control 
of, and uniformity in, the grading and weighing of grain 
received and shipped, by laws similar to those of Illinois. 
Unrestricted through freight transportation is demanded 
of the railroads, while the present freight rates are pro- 
nounced exorbitant, oppressive, and unreasonable. Con- 
gress is urged to pass a law regulating inter-state 
commerce, to go into operation as early as practicable. 
Free passes, given as a species of bribery by the roads, 
should be prohibited. Laws should also be enacted pro- 
hibiting and punishing the various food adulterations of 
the market. Improvements of the water routes of tae 
Northwest are recommended, in particular, that of the 
Minnesota River through Big Stone and Traverse Lakes 
and the Red River, for slack water navigation. The let- 
ting out of convict labor is pronounced unjust as related 
to the work of artisans, etc., and should be abolished. 
An antagonism to the present national system of protect- 
ive duties is expressed, as aiding the manufacturer at 
the expense of tbe producer, while the present revenue, 
by largely exceeding the requirements of the govern- 
ment, accumulates many millions of dollars in the treas- 
ury, ‘to be stolen by scheming rings of politicians,’’ and 
members of Congress are urged to use their influence to 
lower existing duties to the point of simply supporting 
the government. Among the resolutions offered by other 
committees was one requesting the legislature to pass a 
railroad and warehouse law similar to those now in force 
in the States of Massachusetts and Illinois. The appoint- 
ment of a state grain inspector was specially recommend- 
ed by the committee on wheat grading and elevators. 
Before the close of the meeting nominations were re- 
ceived and the appointments made of the memb rs of 
the congressional district committees, five from each 
district, forming a central committee of twenty-five 
members. A finance committee of three was also ap- 
pointed. Inthe course of the meeting Prof. Whitney 
was called upon to explain the grades of wheat, and 
detail the methods of wheat-growing in Michigan. A 
report was also read by Mr. Haigh as to the chemical 
analysis of three different grades of wheat by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, at the request of the Blue Earth 
County Farmers’ Alliance, showing that there is no 
practical difference in the food value of these grades. 
The report was as follows: E 


Grade | Grade | Grade 

No. 1. | No..2. | No. 3. 
Weight per bushel........ 02. ceeeeeeeeees | 59 Ths.|56% Tbs.| 55 tbs. 
Grains to weigh 10 grains.................. 366 474 491 

per ct. | per ct. | per ct 
Foreign matter (seeds, etc.). ...........05 0.41 0.20 1 57 
iGRO RGR 5 iow Ph Ok Suis nin tne sia eer eee Loa 2.09) 2.08 2.17 
Phosphorus: -c5- seep cue see oe aes een 0.35, 0.46 0.46 
Water: a2 S2y.ies ony bos ema eee eects 12.34) 11.31) 11.85 
ABD. SS cik SAEs Selec hte aaa 3 1.59 1.92 1.97 
Albuminoids (nitrogen multiplied by 614). 13.06, 13.00) 13.56 
Collnlose.. 35. 2h) sis dpin een ere Sea 2.03 2.37 2.50 
Starch, sugar, fat, etc. 70.98) 71.40) 70.12 


There is an important omission in this table for ap- 
preciating the comparative bread-making quality of the 
flours of these wheats, viz., the percentages of the insol- 
uble albuminoids. 


els of wheat, have been burned. 


P. Crowell, of the firm of P. Crowell & Son, grain 
dealers, of Boston, Mass., died recently. 


Cyrus Clark, of the firm of C. Clark & Co., grain com- 
mission merchants at Buffalo, N. Y., is dead. 


The granary of the Hannis Distillery Co., at Martins- 
burg, W. Va., was burned recently. Loss, $25,000; part- 
ly insured. 

A man named Joseph Daily recently had his jaw torn 
off inthe starch factory at Madison, Ind., by the cogs of 
a corn sheller. 


The grain warehouse of Pipwell, Lowery & Cook, at 
Beeton, Ont., Canada, was burned April2. Loss, $12,000; 
insurance, $8,500. 


The elevator at Metamora, Il1., owned by Peter Schertz, 
was burned March 25, together with its contents. Loss, 
$6,000; insurance, $3,000. 

The grain elevator of William E. George, at Gettys- 
burg, Ohio, was burned recently. The loss was from 
$12,000 to $15,000, partly insured. 


According to the New York Chronicle there were 
twelve grain elevators burned in the United States dur- 
ing the month of December, 1883. 


The elevator of Cargill Bros. at Kindred, Minn., on the ‘ 
Maniioba Railroad, burned March 17. The loss on build- 
ing was $5,000; insurance $4,000. Contents not known. 


The elevator of Pillsbury & Hurlbut, at Lone Prairie, 
Minn., burned April 9, together with 5,000 bushels of 
wheat and three Manitoba freight cars. Loss, $15,000, 
fully insured. 


Frank H. Morse, member of the firm of Spankle, 
Morse & Co., grain commission merchants, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, committed suicide recently by shooting himself. 
It was thought that poor health was the cause of the act. 


Frederick M. Carney, a grain merchant of New York 
City, was accidentally shot and fatally injured March 11 
by his friend John Heafy, a grain merchant of Liverpool, 
Eng., while they were practicing in the shooting gallery 
at the Windsor Garden, in New York. 

A grain warehouse at Dubuque, Iowa, burst March 14. 
While the men were at work sacking the oats in order to 
save them they found the dead body cf a man, smothered 
to death under the pile. His name was Perry, or Jerry, 
Davis, a resident of Clinton, and a stranger in Dubuque, 
who was on his way home. 


The grain elevator of W. G. Beed, and the steam mill 
of 8. M. Alderson & Co., at Hampton, Iowa, were totally 
destroyed by fire on the night of April 5. The loss of 
W. G. Beed on building and grain was $6,500; insurance, 
$3,700. S.M. Alderson & Co. lost on building, machin- 
ery, and grain, about $6,000; insurance, $4,500. 

The large frame elevator at Ashland, Ill., owned and 
operated by Wm. R. Hunter, was consumed by fire on 
March 15. Some 5,000 bushels of corn in cribs was 
saved, but about the same amount of grain in the eleva- 
tor was destroyed. The building was valued at $8,000; 
insured to nearly its value. There was $1,500 insurance 
on the grain The cause of the fire was not ascertained. 


W. W. Wilson, engineer of the mill of Heath Bros., at 
Shelby, Ohio, had a miraculous escape from death March 
10. About ten feet above the engine room a large bin 
for the storage of wheat is located, a solid brick wall a 
foot thick forming one side of the bin. As Mr. Wilson 
was shutting off the steam he heard acracking noise, and 
looking up he saw that the wall was giving way. He 
rushed out just as the wall crashed through, and over 
2,000 bushels of wheat poured into the engine room, com- 
pletely filling it. The loss entailed was about $200. The 
enormous pressure of the wheat caused the accident. 


* 


CANALS AND THEIR COST. 


The following table comprises the canals of the United 
States and Canada, of which the cost has exceeded $1,000,- 
000 each: 


3, 
NAME State. |1¢8t4! Cost. 

WOYIG anne cise tree HAS ...|New York.| 363 | $7,143,789 
Champlain ; ‘ 63 |” 1,257,604 
Chenango; 22505452 - s 97 2,419,956 
Central Division, public. .|Pennsylv’a.| 173 | 5,307,252 
Western ome ee “« 104 | 3,096,522 
Susquehanna Division, public......... SE 39 1,039,256 
N. Branch 5 Soe et Hae vn. « 3 1,096,173 
N. Branch, Exten., Se he et ardstene st 90 3,528,302 
Delaware Division, (Cee tataemad os 60 1,275,715 
Schuylkill : private Peace a ie ror 
Onion ee 
Delaware & Hudson................. -|N. Y. & Pa.| 108 2,500,000 

3 bes enlarged.......... = 108 6,500,000 
Delaware & Raritan feeder............ New Jersey| 43 2,844 103 
Morris & Essex.......... ree a 101 3,100,000 
Chesapeake & Delaware. -|Del. & Md..| 13%) 2,750,000 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... .|Maryland ..| 191 | 10,000,000 
Ohio & Erie............ -.|Ohio.......] 8307 | 4,695,824 
Mianiis 28 teow cane aa 56 178 3,750,000 
Sandy © ‘Beaversinc 2c). cto aceaees ce 76 | 1,500,000 
James River & Kanawha.... ...| Virginia ...| 147 5,020,050 
Wabash @ Erie” 2%. 2) 2ire. eee. ee jindiana....| 379 |.......... 

© ce eR OnCo. Abe ce| ce 90 | 3,057,127 
Mlinois & Michigan..............-2..-+ Illinois ....| 102 8,654,333 
Welland..0adactemetes S woes sacees |CRNAGS Taare 7,000,000 
St. Lawrence : (3 10 | 1,000,000_ 
Cornwall Lace takes £ 12 2,000,000 
Beauharnois. -... »<...200%-- r 11 | 1,500,000 
TCH Jos datas de fect anton *S 8%} 2,000,000 


ss 
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a{tems fron Abroad. 
i 

In Australia wheat-raising has been stimulated of late 

years until now that country reports a surplus of 24,000,- 

000 bushels of that grain awaiting shipment; while near- 

ly 12,000,000 bushels more are stored in Southern Russia. 


The London, E'g., Duily Telegraph advises the farm- 
ers of Manitoba not to grow wheat for Europe, as they 
cannot compete with European and Indian wheats. The 
Daily Telegraph thinks that the present low rates for 
wheat will be permanent. 


An action was recently brought ina court in Dublin, 
Ireland, to recover damages for alleged injury to a cargo 
of grain shipped at New Orleans. The defense claimed 
that the grain was shipped in a proper condition and had 
been properly stored. Leave was granted to examine a 
ship agent and stevedore as to the condition in which 
the grain was shipped. 


The Dublin Granaries Company held their half-yearly 
meeting in Dublin, Ireland, recently. It was reported 
that the past year had been a good one for the company, 
their stores had been nearly full most of the year, and, 
as a result, the shareholders had two per cent. more to 
divide than the previous year, besides restoring the re- 
serve fund to its former figure. 


The Millwall Dock Company, of Millwall, Eng., held its 
half-)early meeting Feb. 22. The chairman stated that 
they expected soon to have their warehouses completed, 
but they were at present hiring accommodation for their 
grain. When completed, they would have storage ca- 
pacity for 300,000 quarters of grain. The amount spent 
on the new warehouses would, by the time they were 
finished amount to £108,000. 


The New York Swn gives the following estimates from 
an Adelaide paper as to the wheat crop of South Austra- 
lia: A 1,900,00) acreage produced, at eleven bushels 
per acre, 20,000,000 bushels. The cost of production, 
bringing to market, with a fair living profit, is placed at 
$7 per acre, or $13,300,000 aggregate ; deducting this sum 
from the total value of above crop, viz., $20,900,000, will 
give the farmers a surplus profit over a living of more 
than $7,500,090, if all goes as is anticipated. 

The grain merchants of Limerick, Ireland, some time 
ago placed before the Town Council of that city a 
scheme fora local tramway, designed to transport their 
goods more readily from the dock to the railway terwini 
of their different stores. This plan was opposed by the 
city carters and laborers, who saw that their occupation 
would be gone, and the day on which the corporation 
met to consider the scheme these men stormed the 
council chamber, and the meeting adjourned. These 700 
Trish laborers made matters very interesting for some 
time, though happily no person was injured. 


A case was recently decided in Dublin, Ireland, against 
some Queenstown corn merchants for the recovery of 
freight. The case was Jean Luinde os. J. C. Helbirg & 
Co., in which the plaintiff sought to recover from the de- 
fendant the freight for the carriage of a cargo from 
Queenstown to Baltimore, and damage for demurrage. 
The plaintiff, who resides in Sweden, and-is owner of 
the barque Condor, says that he carried the cargo as 
agreed upon, but alleged that he had been paid for the 
carriage at a lower rate than that stipulated by the char- 
ter party, and that the vessel had been delayed a number 
of days beyond her time of sailing, waiting for the cargo 
being put aboard. The defendants contended that they 
had chartered the vessel at the rate according to which 
they had paid, and that the painting of the vessel caused 
the delay in port. The jury found for the plaintiff in 
the sum of £126. 


The chairman of the Committee of the Corn Trade, 
London, Eng., has published the statement that the trade 
will oppose the city of London grain duty bill, which 
has passed the second reading unopposed. An official 
of the city corporation replies with the following state- 
m ent of facts: In 1871, when the prescrvation of Epping 

orest was being mooted, this gentleman induced the 

_ rporation to offer to Parliament the surrender of the 
lg btit then held to the metage on all grain received at 
t port, in considera tion of the privilege to levy a tax 
on this grain of 3¢ of acent per hundred weight for 
thirty years; the corporation pledging that the full re- 
ceipts should be applied to the preservation of open 
spaces near the metropolis. The result of the Act of 
1872 has been the preservation to the public of Epping 
Forest and three other vast parks. The present bill asks 
an extension of this small duty, for a certain period, in 
order to continue this work in other directions The 
producers, says the writer, do not oppose it, or the con- 


~ sumers, upon whom it imposes a tax of about half a cent 


on 150 pounds of bread. This levy now produces about 
$120,000 on an annual receipt of 1,500,000 tons of grain. 


_KING PHILIP GIVES A POINTER. 


The Baltimore American relates the following: A 
good story is told on ’Change of the late visit to Balti- 
more of Mr. Philip D. Armour, the great grain operator 


_ of Chicago. He was introduced on ’Change by a broker, 


and in a general conversation upon the condition of the 


markets both in Europe and Chicago he expressed the 


opinion that there was profit in buying wheat in Chicago 


at 9634 cents. The advice was apparently sincere, and 


atthe time-the weather being very unfavorable for 


_ growing crops, and being given by so well informed an 


“operator, who was just from the part of the wheat grow- 


ing and selling country—was considered a good point. 
What did the broker do? Why, he took the advice, and 
sold 1,000,000 bushels in Chicago, and made a big thing, 
for the market has been going down ever since. 


MARINE INSURANCE FROM CHI- 
CAGO, 


The preliminary meeting in March of the Chicago |. 


agents of the Marine Insurance Companies has been fol- 
lowed by a two days’ convention on April 8 and 9, in this 
city, of the representatives of twenty-four of these com- 
panies, which were as follows: Girard Fire and Marine, 
of Pennsylvania; Phenix, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Great 
Western, of New York; Greenwich, of New York; Ex- 
change, of New York; Firemen’s Trust, of New York; 
Continental, of New York; Universal, of London, Eng.; 
Union Marine, of Liverpool; Commercial Union, of 
London; Thames and Mersey, of England; Western, of 
Toronto, Can.; British America, of Toronto, Can.; Mer- 
cantile, of Cleveland, Ohio; tna, of Hartford, Conn.; 
Detroit Fire and Marine, of Detroit, Mich.; Buffalo, of 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Union, of Philadelphia, Pa.; State, of 
Pennsylvania; Michigan Fire and Marine, of Detroit, 
Mich.; St. Paul Fire and Marine, of St. Paul, Minn.; 
Traders, of Chicago; Boston Marine, of Boston, Mass. ; 
Boatmen’s Fire and Marine, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

These companies were represented by thirteen Chica- 
go agents, and by their officials, such as presidents, sec- 
retaries, general managers, etc. It is stated that there 
are twenty-seven companies so engaged, aggregating a 
capital of over $32,000,000. Of this the Continental 
hold $4,200,000 ; the tna $4,000,000; the Phcenix $2,700,- 
000, and the Boston Marine $2,000,000; and they consti- 
tute the four leading companies of this country. Mr. 
Wiley M. Egan was called to the chair, and H. C. Ranney 
chosen secretary. A motion was adopted that a marine 
pool be formed to cover all the grain, etc., shipped by 
lake from Chicago during the season of 1884. The 
agents reported that no contracts had been made. On 
motion a committee of five were appointed by the chair 
to apportion the shares among the various companies, 
which committee, on consultation, found that they could 
not agree. Capt. Prindiville, representing the Continent- 
al, showed written instructions specially designating the 
number of shares which that company would require if 
they entered the pool; this demand was regarded by the 
others as too large. This committee was discharged, and 
a new one appointed, who took the rest of the day for 
the consideration of the matter. On motion a commit 
tee of five was appointed on agents’ commissions. A 
resolution was adopted that no company shall have 
more than one agent in Chicago. The convention then 
adjourned until the following day. 

The second day’s session was delayed considerably by 
waiting for the report of the apportionment committee. 
The report when submitted, however, did not meet the 
views of all, and failed of adoption. The proposed dis- 
tribution had been made on the basis of 100 shares, of 
which 10 each were to be distributed among the four 
principal companies above named, and 60 among the 
rest, but a less number was assigned to the former. Capt. 
Prindiville, who had been instructed and empowered to 
act by General Agent Dimmick, of the Continental, re- 
fused the company’s compliance, and also refused to ask 
for further instructions from New York. To a commu- 
nication sent by others to the home office, President 
Hope being absent, Dimmick returned a refusal. A mo- 
tion then made to enter upon the pool without reference 
to the Continental was lost, the Boatmen’s Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, alone voting for it. And so the convention split 
on this rock, and in spite of the experience of years in 
this cut-throat business, with heavy losses on the part of 
the underwriters who took these risks, which were es- 
pecially great in the shipping disasters of last year, these 
vast conflicting interests failed to harmonize, the con- 
tending factions having become more numerous as time 
has passed. 

After the adjournment szne de of the convention, the 
general agents and officers remained and consulted. A 
courteous response was received from President Hope, 
which had been delayed, but its purport expressed con- 
fidence in the judgment of General Agent Dimmick. A 
telegram from the latter refusing to take less than ten 
shares se'tled the matter completely. It has been since 
rumored that these officers and agents held a meeting, 
which resulted in a small pool. Some ten or eleven 
companies were represented, among which were the 
Pheenix, tna, and Boston Marine. 

In interviews with mem! ers during the session of the 
convention the Chicago Trzbune learned that there was a 
general feeling that rates cannot be maintained without 
a pool. As to modifying the hull rates, and terms re- 
cently adopted at Buffalo, as the Chicago Vessel Owners’ 
Association request, the reply was that all the companies 
were bound to the Buffalo agreement. It was also stated 
that no change was probable as to the present discrimi- 
nation against sail-craft in favor of steam. It was de- 
sired to get rid of the old-fashioned small sail vessels. 
Steam, and tow and steam, were now the general de- 
mand. On the former the losse; of last season were im- 
mense. An important factor in the greater hazard of 
sail risks is the time required, which is double that taken 
by steam. 


The Chicago Board of Trade, by a vote of 427 to 25, 
has adopted the following amendment to Rule 15: “For 
selling corn by sample on track, or free on board cars, 
one per cent per bushel” is struck out and “For selling 
corn otherwise than in store, one cent per bushel,” is in- 
serted, 7 


Notes fron, the Exchanges. 


It is reported that there are over 600 members of the 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange who have not yet paid 
their annual dues for 1884. They are consequently 
barred from the privileges of the floor. 


The New York Produce Exchange has adopted the 
following regulation of inspection: “All wheat to be 
graded into store or vessel shall be inspected and graded 
before being elevated, and a full record kept of each lot. 
Wheat shall hereafter be inspected separately into boats.” 


The Board of Trade of Terre Haute, Ind., was formally 
opened on March 20, Mr. R. G. Hervey, President, in the 
chair. R. W. Thompson delivered the inaugural ad- 
dress, followed by C. O. Thompson, of the Polytechnic 
Institute, and Col. Fish, Mayor of Racine, and head of 
the firm of Fish Bros. After the formal opening the 
members and guests were entertained at dinner. 


At a meeting of the Directors of the Baltimore Corn 
and Flour Exchange, on March 10, the following were 
elected members: Wm. H. Stillman, Geo. W. Farnam, 
J. W. Campbell, Jas. N. Haswell, J. P. Alexander, and 
Geo. E.Condon. Pierce Ryan was elected sampler of 
track grain on the B. & O. Railroad, and J. B. Inglehart 
assistant on the Northern Central and Western Maryland 
Roads. Geo. H. Baer, Wm. 8. Young, C. D. Fisher, and 
B. F. Newcomer were elected Directors in the ( hamber 
of Commerce Building Co. on the part of the Exchange. 
It was voted inexpedient at present to establish a uniform 
rate of commission and charges on car grain. 


The statement is made by an observing resident of 
New York, that the “bucket-shop” business obtains a 
large and active patronage from the women of that city, 
who are supplied with ample facilities, lady clerks, and 
offices in localities adapted to their convenience and 
tastes. The capital and “tickers®’ with market quota- 
tions, are furnished by Wall street brokers, and the 
speculations of thi se feminine gamblers, it is said, aggre- 
gates an amount sufficiently large to be a feature in the 
options of that great Exchange. There are several of 
these offices quietly located on Twenty-fourth street, 
where the “tickers” ure clicking their fascinating story 
all through the business hours of every day, connected 
with the Exchange by numerous wires; and ladies of all 
ranks and conditions, concealed by veils and waited upon 
by veiled houris, venture their large and small sums, 
influenced by all the varied motives that govern the spec- 
ulative appetites of men. On Thirty-seventh street an 
extensive establishment is conducted by a woman of 
special talent in this line, who has been so engaged for a 
number of years. She requires a 10 per cent. margin on 
all purchases, and charges the usual brokerage of 124 
cents per $100 for all dealings. Her orders are tele- 
graphed to Wall street, and immediately filled. Some 
of the wealthiest aud most fashionable ladies of this 
metropolis are among her patrons, a3 well as sewing 
girls, milliners, etc. But with all alike the rule, with 
rare exceptions, in the end is the same—they become 
victims. 


Exi’s Latest——Eli Perkins passed through St. Louis 
to-day on his way East.. Mr. Perkins has been examin- 
ing the wheat fields throughout the entire winter wheat 
beltfrom Philadelphia to Emporia, Kan., and from To- 
ledo to St. Joseph. A Post-Dispatch reporter met Mr. 
Perkins in the Southern Hotel corridor, and asked him 
about the winter wheat prospects. He said: 

“T have not seen such a fine prospect for winter wheat 
for ten years. It iseverywhere good. I have sought in 
vain for a poor field of wheat for the last two weeks.” 

“Did you find it?” 

“Yes, I did finally find a little section of wheat twenty 
miles square, south of Du Quoin, III., where the wheat 
was not good. This is the only poor wheat in the United 
States.” 

“Where Go you see the best winter wheat?” 

“In Pennsylvania and Kansss. The Pennsylvanians 
will raise 50,000,000 bushels of wheat this year. The 
wheat in Michigan is phenomenally good. Missouri 
boasts the best wheat crop that it has had for five years. 
Illinois wheat, till you get to Du Quoin, is splendid. 
Ohio was never better off.” 

“Do the farmers predict insects ?” 

“No. Day before yesterday I asked a crowd of Mis- 
souri farmers over at Sedalia if they anticipated insects, 
and they said,‘No.’ They all agree that insects were 
only liable to come after warm winters. They said: 
‘The wheat is short and stocky; it hugs the ground, but 
its roots are deep. The stand is everywhere good. 
Nothing can prevent a great crop.’” 

“What will be the effect of this great crop of wheat?” 

“Why, its effect is being discounted in Chicago now. 
July wheat has fallen five cents in this market. Wheat 
has been sold for delivery in Liverpool at a dollar a 
bushel.” 

“Do you mean wheat is to be put down in Liverpool 
at a dollar a bushel!” 

“Yes. And that will break up wheat raising in Eu- 
rope. They can’t raise wheat at a dollar a bushel on 
land worth $300 an acre. It will be seemingly hard on 
the American farmer, this cheap wheat, but it will be a 
blessing in the end. It will open new and unknown 
channels for American wheat, and after this year our 
country will raise wheat for the world. I predict a yield 
of 600,000,000 bushels of wheat in this country this year.” 

The above conclusions, Mr. Perkins says, are the re- 
sult of very careful examination and inquiry.—<St. Louds 
Post-Dispatch. 
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‘ADVERTISING. 

This paper has a large circulation among the elevator men and 
erain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade, Ady ertising rates made known upon 
application. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest. connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


THE HENNEPIN CANAL. 


The House Committee of Congress on Railways 
and Canals agreed on April 9 to report favorably 
the Hennepin Canal bill of Gov. Cullom, of Illi- 
nois. The route surveyed under the order of the 
Secretary of War, designated by Maj. Benyuard 
as the Rock Tala route, is approved, together 
with the branch canal or Pode: from Bock River. 
The bill provides that the canal shall be eighty- 
five feet wide at the water line, and navigable for 
vessels of at least 280 tons. The Secretary of 
War is directed to secure the right of way by 
agreement with or purchase from the owners, if 
reasonable terms can be had; if not, proceedings 
are to be instituted to condemn the lands that are 
required. The work is ordered to be commenced 
as soon as practicable, and within six months after 
the passage of the act; and $1,000,000 is appro- 
priated to commence the work. 


NORTHWESTERN FARMERS AND 
THE MONOPOLIES. 


The Committee of the Farmers’ three days’ con- 
vention at St. Paul opened on March 18, have is- 
sued an address which has the ring of a political 
manifesto. Says the report: “Kings of monopoly 
have secured legislation through the bribery of 
legislatures, a subsidized press, and unlawfully 
usurped powers, until the industries of agricul- 
ture, trade and commerce are made to contribute 
their legitimate profits to corporate bodies beyond 
all reason.” And later, in speaking of the profits 
of these railroads which had received special priv- 
ileges and large public aid, passing through the 
great cereal districts of the Northwest, that they 
had made by their charges and metiods a profit 
of not less than 40 to 52 cents on every dollar 
paid to them. The specific charges of the address 
as to unjust grading and freight rates, of rings 
made to prey ent farinow ey obtaining transit 
cars for shipping their grain except through the 

regular elevators and channels, etc., are the same 
that have been fully v entered at these farmers’ 
meetings, and published. The address distinctly 
designates the Millers’ Association, of Minneapo- 
lis, as the head of this monopoly, "which, owning 
largely the elevators and controling the roads, 
holds in its grasp the whole wheat crop of the 
Northwest. The claim put forth by the railroads 
of having made liberal concessions, is denied. 
Their granting permission to build elevations of 
9,000 bushels” capacity was,says the address,mere- 
ly retiring from an illegal usurped centrale 
The claim 4 to having reduced freight rates 10 per 
cent. is untrue, as “by re-classification of freights, 
weights and looall rates there has in fact been an 
average increase instead of a reduction.” The fact 
is alluded to that railroads, in addition to the 
pooling of their own rates, are now conspiring to 


obtain control of the transportation of the water- 
ways, canals, lakes, etc., that have been heretofore 
the great conservative factor i in a fair competition, 
in favor of producers and shippers. The advice 
given by the committee is, that the producers of 
the country should band together, standing shoul- 
der to shoulder in meeting these monopolies and 
their vast control, which has extended even to the 
lumber and materials for building. That system- 
atic organizations should be entered upon by 
farmers: with plans inaugurated and thoroughly 
executed to meet these aggressions; that the 
war should be carried to the polls, and no inan 
be elected to office who is not fully identified with 
the great agricultural interests of the country. 


FIRE HAZARD OF ELEVATORS. 


Whether rightfully or not, grain elevators and 
warehouses have not been regarded with much 
favor by insurance companies. In this, as with 
many other classes of risks, the experiencing by 
insurance companies of heavy losses is largely 
due to their want of care in the selection of risks, 
and their vicious agency system which puts a pre- 
mium on carelessness in accepting risks, since the 
agent has little or no care beyond securing his 
commission. Nev vertheless, figures show that a 
good many elevators burn. 

We have before us the New York a ‘onicle’s 
Fire Tables for nine years, viz., from 1875 to 1883, 
inclusive. From these tables we learn that in 
those nine years 341 elevators were burned in the 
United States, 78 of these fires occurring in 1883. 
In these same nine years 13 elevators were re- 
ported burned in the Dominion of Canada. There 
are reported in addition to the above the destruc- 
tion of 3 floating elevators, all of which, we be- 
lieve (though not stated), were at Baltimore. Of 
grain warehouses, 240 were reported burned in 
the United States in the nine years named, 39 
being credited to 1883, while in Canada 35 were 
burned in the same period, 6 of which were cred- 
ited to last year. 

Figures like the above would seem to indicate 
that the fire hazard has been increasing; but the 
number of fires occurring in any class of risks is 
not always a fair measure of the fire hazard; for 
a class of buildings like elevators and grain ware- 
houses may be increasing in number very rapidly. 
There were exactly as many tanneries burned in 
the nine years as elevators, and within three of 
as many breweries. There were twice as many 
ice-houses burned, and more than twice as many 
churches, four times as many cotton gins, and five 
times as many flour mills. So elevators are not 
the worst risks, by a very large majority. 


MISTAKES SOMEWHERE. 


Granaries “bursting with their load” has al- 
ways been a synonym of plenty; but when the 
thing actually occurs, as it has been occurring too 
frequently of late, something else besides plenty 
is signified—and that is, defective construction 
of the elevator to start with, or else carelessly 
loading it beyond its capacity by the proprietor. 
We chronicle this month the bursting of another 
warehouse, attended: with a fatal result, the last 
of a long list of such casualties that we have been 
called upon to record the past year. We are not 
one of those who seek to attach blame in cases of 
this kind, for we believe that if their lessons are 
only heeded, public interests are subserved. Still, 
we cannot avoid the reflection that in the majority 
of the cases to which we allude the real cause of 
the disaster lies with the proprietor rather than 
the architect. Builders very generally under- 
stand perfectly well the conditions requisite for 
absolute safety in structures, and when these con- 
ditions are neglected it is usually because the 
one who holds the purse is unwilling to pay for 
them. Then again, old warehouses that have seen 
their best days, and need strengthening, are too 
often burdened with a strain which they could 
hardly bear if new. We do not want to harp on 
this or any other subject; but the number of cas- 
ualties of this kind happening in every part of 
the country, continually offers the text to preach 
a sermon on proper care in this direction, and the 
sermon should be heeded. 


A FARMER’S LINE OF ELEVATORS. | 


The committee of the Farmers’ Convention at 
Moorhead, Minn., relative to securing an elevator 
system separate from those in operation, haye 
published a full report, which presents these im- 
portant facts and suggestions: After examina- 
tion it is not advised to undertake the great 
expense of building at Duluth or elsewhere on 
the shore of Lake Superior, where elevator facili- 
ties seem tv be now ample. The report says, 
however, that the facts all show that it is vain for 
the farmers to hope for a free, open market under 
the present system and management of the coun- 
try elevators; nor can legislation, however wise, 
be relied upon alone to correct the present causes ,, 
of complaint. In common, therefore, with the. 
views held by other recent conventions of produc- 
ers, a thorough organization of the agricultural 
interests, with prompt, judicious action, is urged. 
It has been found that satisfactory arrangements 
can be made with prominent independent grain 
dealers, while Messrs. Manvel and Oaks, in behalf 
of the roads, have offered to aid to the extent of 
their power in giving grounds, cars, and facilities. 
A free and open market for grain shipping to any 
point, with identity and reliability in grades and” 
weights, would be to the farmers and consumers 
an inestimable blessing. 

A letter to a member of the Northwestern 
Grain Dealers’ Association, of Minneapolis, 
brought a reply from the President, Mr. E. Locke, 
containing an offer as to the construction and 
management of a system of elevators for the Red 
River Valley, consisting of not less than twenty, 
within the extreme costs of $3,000 and $4,000 
each. These are the prominent features of the 

lan: Mr. Locke agrees to build an elevator, say, 
of 30,000 bushels capacity, to be operated by 
horse-power, and so managed that its patrons may, 
if they choose, ship and preserve the identity of 
their grain. He will guarantee the weights of 
such shipments at any receiving pints selected; 
he will pay a certain price for wheat on delivery, 
or will ship on account at the usual charges for 
handling, fifteen days’ storing, insurance, etc., of 
two and a half cents per bushel, and everything 
shall be done on the principle of justice, equally 
to all. For building, the president offers to fur- 
nish one-half the capital for houses as above de- 
scribed; the remainder to be in notes, placed in 
bank, from responsible farmers, of not less than 
$50 each, payable on or before Noy. 1, if the 
house be in readiness; or if completed sooner, the 
stock to be made out and placed in bank, to be 
given to the makers of the notes on their payment. 
Mr. Locke also agrees to organize a joint stock 
company in which the farmers shall have a fair: 
representation, the stock issue to be based on ac- 
tual expenditures, and the value of elevators. A 
feasible plan is also suggested for operating this 
line by leasing it to the Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion on mutually satisfactory terms, say, at the 
rate of one cent per bushel of the grain handled, 
payable at the end of each month, which he be- 
leves would assure a reasonable remuneration to 
the stockholders and relieve them of personal 
care. 

Whether this or some other plan be deemed 
the best practicable one, clearly the time has 
come in the midst of these bitter complainings 
and mutual recriminations for the agriculturlist 
to learn the lessons of the practical operation of 
corporation interests. Foresight, coolness, and 
patience, based on intelligence and practical busi- 
ness sagacity, with capital ample for calmly meet- 
ing emergencies, is demanded in their wisest and 
most honorable management. There are fayor- 
able times, when large profits are readily made, 
but there are also often long continued periods of 
depression, when the profit balance falls to zero, 
and losses, perhaps, take its place. 


Tue Council of the Russian Empire have ap- 
proved, by a large majority, the proposed con- 
cessions to the Russo-American Elevator Co., 
which contemplates erecting grain houses through- 
out the country. The editor of the official journal 
of Moscow, however, opposes the measure on 
national grounds, and it is doubtful whether the 
Czar will sanction the scheme. 
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FE litorial Alention, 


Tue grain market is a good thing not to give 
advice about. 


Five elevators burned in Michigan last year, 
and four in Indiana. 


Sixry-rouR new members were added to the 
Chicago Grain Receivers’ Association at one meet- 
ing recently. 


Mr. Gro. P. McNuar, of Petaluma, Cal., in 
subscribing, writes: “Any one in the grain trade 
can ill afford to be without your p per.” 


Ir is said that a number of Dakota farmers pro- 
pose to accept the offer made by the railway com- 
pany to build a 30,000-bushel elevator for $2,100. 


Messrs. Jackson & Roruwutt, of Walkerton, 
Ont., write: “We like your paper, the AmErt- 
CAN ELEvaTor AND GRAIN TRADE, very much.” 


OnE morning recently 500,000 bushels of wheat 
changed hands in the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce within ten minutes after the opening 
of business. - 


Messrs. Hucues & Crocker, of Baltimore, Md., 
write: “Your paper has been the source of much 
information to us, and we cheerfully renew our 
subscription.” 


Tur Board of Underwriters in this city have 
done away with the six months’ rate on grain in 
elevators, and have placed everything on the an- 
nual rate basis. 


Tue article elsewhere in this issue on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade will be found interesting by 
those who wish to understand the machinery of 
that great institution. 


W.G. Apvams, of Sandwich, Ill., announces that 
he is now furnishing licenses under the patents 
owned by James M. Harper, with all the grain 
dumps he is selling. 


Forricgn countries look complacently on the 
depressed grain prices here; but only the bears are 
able to rejoice. Asa people, we are interested 
in cheap food; but not too cheap. 


Mr. Joun Tuomas, of Dunbar, Neb., writes 
us: “I like your paper, and the information con- 
tained therein is useful, not only to grain men, 
but the reading public generally.” 


Tux farmers of the Northwest can build and 
operate their own elevators if they like; but they 
must remember that they cannot fix the price of 
grain. They seem to have overlooked this fact. 


Evi Perkins promulgates his usual nonsense 
in regard to the growing wheat crop. Eli en- 
deayors to be a bull, but he shows by his state- 
ments that he has long ears instead of long horns. 


Str Samuret Baker pronounces Soudan the 
granary of the world, and says that if it were in 
English hands Great Britain would soon be en- 
tirely independent of the United States, both for 
grain and cotton. 


Parties having elevators for sale should adver- 
tise them in our columns. This journal reaches 
every month thousands of men interested in the 
grain business, among whom are the most likely 
purchasers of such property. 


WE neglected last month to note the receipt of 
the engine catalogue of the Paige Mfg. Co., along 
with their catalogue of patterns. Users of steam 
ob present or prospective, should read the 

arge advertisement of this firm in this issue, and 
send for this catalogue, which is copiously illus- 
trated. 


our paper: “It is very nicely printed, and we 
should consider it a valuable aid to those in any 
way engaged in the manufacture of grain pro- 
ducts or in handling the same.” 


Mr. Warren ARMINGTON, formerly of Arming- 
ton, Ill., but now of Natrona, Ill., in subscribing, 
says: “I have just leased property here, and ex- 
pect to handle both grain and lumber. A grain 
man cannot afford to be without your paper.” 


Messrs. Tos. E. Porrer & Co., produce com- 
mission merchants of New York City, write in 
subscribing: “We have seen three numbers of 
your journal in all, and are very much pleased 
with them, both for amount and variety of infor- 
mation. We desire to see other numbers, hence 
the subscription.” 


Messrs. Caywoop & Co., grain dealers and 
millers at Vining, Kan., write us: “The Amert- 
CAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE appears at our 
office regularly. We find much vaiuable reading 
matter in it of interest to any one engaged in the 
grain or milling trade; and neither bull or bear 
can wake a better investment than to inclose as 
herewith, wishing you success.” 


Tur Lechner Mfg. Co. of Columbus, Ohio, re 
port a brisk business for the past month. They 
have received a large number of orders for their 
Roller Detachable Chain Belting for elevators, 
conveyors, and driving belts. They will be 
pleased to correspond with parties contemplating 
the use of detachable chain belting, or anything 
in their line. 


Tue Frost Manuractrurine Co. of Galesburg, 
Ill., one of the oldest and best known establish- 
ments of the kind in the West, have a neat card 
in this issue. They build engines and boilers of 
any required capacity, and can furnish everything 
required in the equipment of an elevator. They 
will be pleased to send estimates to interested 
parties. 


Quick Worxk.—On April 15 the Webster & 
Comstock Mfg. Co. of this city received a tele- 
graphic order for 12,000 elevator cups, and at 4 
o’clock the same day the cups were in the depot 
ready for shipment. Promptitude of this kind is 
appreciated by customers who are in a hurry, and 
who too often cannot induce those they order 
from to appreciate the fact. 


We have been shown a very strong letter from 
Mr. John Warner, mayor of Peoria, I1I., speaking 
in very flattering terms of the efficiency and reli- 
ability of the pumping engines furnished by the 
Dean Brothers Steam Pump Works of Indianap- 
olis, Ind. The engines in question haye been in 
use nearly nine years, and as Mayor Warner says, 
“have never failed in a single instance.” 


W. R. Bucwanan, of Mt. Union, Iowa, in sub- 
scribing, says: “I want to build an elevator the 
coming summer, and thought your paper would 
be a help on account of the advertisements of ma- 
chines.” This is something too often overlooked 
—that the most valuable part of a trade paper is 
its advertisements. No one who neglects to read 
the advertisements of a paper can keep posted as 
to what is geing on about him. 


Naspy in one of his letters says: ‘The only 
thing in this world that does not fit in and add 
something to its surroundings is an American 
grain elevator. That adds to no landscape, and 
improves nothing. It is immense, and as ugly as 
it is immense. But the elevator is not a work of 
nature. It is born of greed and there is nothing 
beautiful in greed.” Messrs. Seeley, Son & Co., 
of Fremont, Neb., take exception to this. They 
believe their plan of elevator is not only useful 
but artistic. The Seeley elevator is certainly not 
“ugly,” nor is the circular elevator. Still, Nasby 
forgets that utility comes first in this world, and 
beauty next. 


An exchange, Seed Time and Harvest, sys of 


Tue Wesster & Comsrock Mre. Co. of this 
city have issued a very neat catalogue and price 
list of their well-known specialties, a copy of 
which we have before us. All who are interested 
m conveying, elevating and transmitting ma- 
chinery will find this catalogue useful for refer- 
ence. We notice a formidable list of elevators 
which they have supplied with buckets, and the 
item is worthy of mention that last year they 
shipped some 600,000 cups. The catalogue is 
neatly printed and in every way creditable. 


Tue Cincinnati Corrugating Co., of Cincinnati, 
send us avery handsome catalogue describing 
and illustrating the application of their fabrics. 
Corrugated sheet iron has long been used as a 
sheathing for buildings of every kind; and experi- 
ence has demonstrated its utility, as the letter of 
the Fire Marshal of Cincinnati, published else- 
where in the card of this company, aptly says. 
We notice among the illustrations in the cata- 
logue in question an elevator represented as en- 
tirely sheathed in corrugated sheet iron from top 
to bottom. 


THE present is, commercially, an age of trade 
literature and “samples,” and the sending of both 
through the mails is a part of almost every bus- 
iness enterprise. The Clasp Envelope, made by 
the Clasp Envelope Co., of 39 and 41 West Broad- 
way, New York City, is offered in this issue as a 
neat and cheap means of sending samples of grain, 
flour, seeds, etc., mailing catalogues and sending 
small samples of fourth-class matter through the 
mails. The prices have lately been reduced, and 
are very reasonable. Samples and price lists will 
be sent to those applying for them. 


Tur Apvicr of the millers and wheat dealers at 
their recent meeting at Winona, Minn., that farm- 
ers use only hard wheat for seeding this spring, 
and agreeing to make a difference in the price of 
hard and soft wheat, meets from the Mankato 
Frec-Press comments to this effect: It will be 
well for intending wheat-growers to investigate 
this matter before seeding. While the promise 
made is indefinite, it may be taken for granted 
that hard wheat, even if, as claimed, the yield of 
the soft variety is greater, will prove more profit- 
able. The grading of the latter is lower, and its 
price less in the market, while it will be well for 
the producer to cultivate the variety that meets 
the special favor of his customers. 


Amone the new advertisements in this issue 
will be noticed that of Beal’s Flax Seed Cleaner, 
upon which a patent was issued by the Govern- 
ment on March 11,1884. This machine, while in 
itself simple, is a combination of ingenious con- 
trivances by which peculiarly good results are 
claimed to be obtained. As acleaner of flax seed 
it is claimed to be without a peer, and at the 
same time it is asserted that it will clean wheat, 
clover and timothy seed as well as any cleaner 
offered. The claims made under the patent are 
strong ones, and the manufacturers, Messrs. G. 
E. Stokes & Co., of Gilman, Jowa, sell the ma- 
chine under a guarantee that it will do all that 
they claim for it. Grain dealers and others need- 
ing such machinery are invited to correspond with 
them. 


One of the finest illustrated trade catalogues 
we have ever seen is that just issued by the Link- 
Belt Machinery Co., of this city. The book con- 
tains 140 pages, and is superbly illustrated with 
160 fine engravings, depicting the specialties of 
this company, and portraying the multifarious 
uses to which link-belting has been successfully 
applied. Among the novel features of the work 
are the fac-simile autograph letters from well 
known manufacturers and others who are using 
link-belting, and who endorse it. Parties who 
wish tosee how wide and diverse are the industri- 
al applications of this simple device should 
glance over this catalogue. A full and exhaust- 
ive work such as this is a great help in a business 
of any kind, and the Link-Belt Machinery Co. 
may well flatter themselves that the catalogue in 
question is not only creditable to their taste and 
enterprise but a good business stroke as well. 
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THE GROWING WHEAT. 


Reports from various sources as to the condition 
and prospects of our growing wheat crop present 
views and facts as follows: The Northwestern 
spring wheat belt shows but little change from 
the conditions of previous years. In the older 
states, such as Wisconsin, Illinois and Indiana, 
there is a marked diminution in wheat acreage. 
But in Dakota, Minnesota and Nebraska this is 
offset by a large increase. In Brown county, 
Dak., an increase of 50 per cent., and in Clark 
county of 500 per cent., are reported. The out- 
look in Western and Northwestern Minnesota is 
flattering, and it is said that there has never been 
there a better spring for seeding wheat than the 
present. A review of the reports indicate that in 
50 per cent. of this belt the old acreage is main- 
tained; and that the increase and decrease at oth- 
er points are about equal to each other. 

A letter received on April 10, at Milwaukee, 
by S. W. Tallmadge, of the Chamber of Commerce, 
from Edwin F. Smith, Secretary of the California 
State Board of Agriculture, as to the wheat crop 
of that state, says: The reports show that, unless 
some unexpected disaster occurs, the yield there 
will be unprecedented; and the crop will exceed 
that of 1880 if the section escapes the hot north 
winds of May and June that usually catch the 
grain in the “dough.” A bountiful supply of 
March rain greatly favored the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Valleys, where it was much needed. 
If all is propitious, Secretary Smith thinks the 
yield of wheat will exceed by 60 per cent. that of 
last year. 

The April returns to the Department of Agri- 
culture place the winter wheat area at about 27,- 
600,000 acres; this is about the breadth sown last 
year, of which over 5 per cent. was plowed up, 
leaving 26,400,000. to be harvested. So that the 
present is that much an increase of last year’s 
winter wheat area, and 2,000,000 acres more than 
in the census year. An increase in the Pacific 
coast is reported of about 1,500,000 acres, and 
nearly 750,000 in the Southern states; there is a 
small increase in the Middle states, and a slight 
decrease in the Ohio basin. The average condi- 
tion of the crop is 95 where 100 represents a full 
stand of unimpaired vitality, and medium growth. 
In April, 1883 and 1882 these averages were re- 
spectively 80 and 85; the large crop of 1882 avy- 
eraged 104. The highest averages reported now 
are 102 in Oregon and Maryland; in California 
and Kansas, 101; Virginia and Connecticut, 100; 
Arkansas with 81 stands lowest. No serious win- 
ter killing is reported except in Alabama. The 
superior condition of drilled wheat is universally 
acknowledged. The area of rye is nearly the 
same as last year, being 99 per cent., and the av- 
erage condition is 97. 


OUR GRAIN PRODUCTION. 


A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, 
treating of the “grain problem” in reference to a 
prevalent idea that we have been making exces- 
sive additions to the acreage and amount of our 
grain production, presents the following opposing 
facts: From the figures of the last census and 
the estimates of the Department of Agriculture, 
the total wheat acreage of this country during the 
five years 1879-83, respectively, were estimated 
at 35,430,333, 37,986,717, 37,709,020, 37,067,194, 
and 36,393,313 acres. So that the increase last 
year was only 963,000 acres over that of 1879, or 
23 per cent.; while our population had increased 
153 per cent., or 6,600,000 in number. This 
would have required, at the usual per capita esti- 
mate, an increase of about 30,000,000 bushels; 
while based on the yield of 1879, it could only 
have been 13,000,000 bushels. But the actual 
yield was much less; the production of the years 
named in millions having been respectively, in 
1879, 459; 1880, 488; 1881, 380; 1882, 504; 1883, 
420; thus the yield of last year’s larger acreage 
was 39,000,000 bushels less than in 1879. 

Col. W. M. Grosvenor’s elaborate calculations, 
based on fifteen years’ reports, place the average 
consumption of wheat per capita at 4.417 bushels. 
On this basis the requirements of our population 
during the above years in millions would have 


been respectively, in 1879, 218; 1880, 225; 1881, 
233; 1882, 240; 1883, 247; leaving for seed and 
export respectively, 241, 273, 147, 264, and 173 
million bushels. Thus, if the acreage sown this 
year should be no greater than in 1879, we have 
28 per cent., or 68,000,000 bushels less surplus to 
export from last year’s crop of wheat than in 1879. 
The surplus left over from the exceptional crop 
of 1882 accounts for the actual state of the mar- 
kets. 

The advice recently given to increase our crops 
of other cereals, has been already acted on by 
producers in many states. For, as we have seen 
above, while the wheat acreage of the Northwest 
and the Pacific slope increased greatly the aggre- 
gate increase was really very small, and relatively 
below zero. But the corn acreage increased in 
the five years named from 62,369,000 to 68,300,- 
000 acres, or nearly 10 per cent.; that of oats 19 
per cent., or from 16,145,000 to 19,200,000 acres; 
and the total acreage of cereals, other than wheat, 
from 83,235,000 to 92,100,000 acres, or 102 per 
cent. Our increase in oats and corn has thus 
been 8,865,000 acres. 

The following table shows the comparative in- 
crease during the years named of the acreage of 
wheat and corn in the states better adapted, in 
whole or in part, to the latter: 


WHEAT. CORN 
1879. | 1888. | 1879. | 1888. 

Kentucky...... 1,160,108, 1,248,390] 3,021,176) 3,258,410 
Ohio... vrok 2'556134 2,588,400] 3,281,923) 2'818,480 
Indiana. ......., 2,619,695) 2,735,370) 3,678,420| 3,541,482 
Tlinois .201.... 3218542, 2,215,000, 9,019,381] 8,151,463 
Wisconsin ..... 1'948,160, 1,593,500) 1,015,393) 1,122,826 
Minnesota... 3,044,70| 2,597,940| 438,737] "727,155 
Towa: . sce 3,049,288) 2,435,300 6,616,144) 6,980,621 
Nebraska... 1,469,865) 1,772,990) 1,630,660) 2'813,303 
Missouri... 1... 2,074,394, 2,358,350) 5,588,265) 5,878,364 
Kansas... .-.... | £861,402) 1,534'350, 3,417,818) 4,708,473 

Total.....  . 28,002,258 21,079,590|37,707,917 40,000,577 


In Wisconsin and Minnesota, only the southern 
portions of which are adapted to corn, wheat pre- 
dominates. There was a large increase of wheat 
acreage in Nebraska and Missouri, but the in- 
crease in corn acreage was much greater. There 
was a decrease of nearly 1,000,000 acres both of 
wheat and corn in Illinois; while the wheat de- 
crease of 614,000 acres in lowa was offset by only 
364,000 in corn. The following table gives the 
same facts relative to the four named special 
wheat sections: 


WHEAT. CORN 
i879. | 1888. || 1879. | 1883. 
Dakota eee 265,298 1,008,000 | 90,852) 270,058 
Washington ......... 81.554) 170,200 2117] 2,672 
Oregon. teen 445,077 793/300 51646] 5.504 
California, nee. 1,832'429|2,794.000|| 717781] 100,607 
Notalth. ee wae 2,624,358) 4,767,500|| 170,396] 378,841 


In these states the increase in wheat acreage 
since 1879 has been over 2,000,000 acres, or more 
than 80 per cent.,and more than offsets the de- 
crease in the corn states. The ratioof these prod- 
ucts in the latter states last year was 190 acres of 
corn to 100 of wheat; in tne other states the ratio 
was 1,260 acres of wheat to 100 of corn. The 
southeastern part of Dakota has a few corn-pro- 
ducing counties, but there is many a county in 
Illinois that produces more corn annually than all 
four of these states. There were four counties 
in Illinois that in 1879 produced more than 10,- 
000,000 bushels of corn; the aggregate of these 
counties last year was only 7,560,000 bushels. 
The above figures do not indicate the total in- 
crease of our agricultural products. In oats alone 
Minnesota, Kansas, and Nebraska increased their 
production from 8,632,656 to 11,443,052 bushels, 
or 324 per cent., and there has been in these 
states a large increase of corn,and consequently 
of meadow and pasturage; so that it appears that 
in these sections, where there is much incentive 
to other agricultural production, farmers general- 
ly have reduced their wheat crops and increased 
others. Should low prices in wheat continue to 
rule—which is by no means proven by the present 
situation—the Kuropean demand will increase 
for our meat and cotton, for what the laborer 
saves in bread he will spend on meat and clothes, 


THE LESSON OF LOW PRICES. 


The practical lessons to be learned from the 
present decline in our wheat exportation, and its 
prevailing low prices, as well as the forecast of 
the future prospects of this traffic, are graphically 
presented by the Wew York Mercantile Journal, 
in a notice of the published views on this subject 
of Mr. H. A. Pierce. The latter says that the 
United States is no longer the agricultural mis- 
tress of the world, a claim which, in our strenu- — 
ous efforts at demonstration, has invited active 
competition on the part of countries not addicted 
to speculation, who now undersell us in the for- 
eign markets. The large factor in this fatal price, 
the writer claims, is the cost of speculation with 
its army of operators and brokers, added to the 
legitimate cost of production and transportation, 
which gives the advantage to our successful com- 
petitors. According to Mr. Pierce the question, 
Can we produce wheat at a less cost than the rest 
of the world, or its alternative, Shall we lose our 
commanding position in its grain markets? has a 
threefold reply as to methods, viz.: To cease 
speculation in produce; to quit raising a surplus 
for export; or to be satisfied with lower prices. ~ 

In commenting on this the Journal admits the 
evident effect of speculation in enhancing prices, 
illustrating it by the increased prices of coffee 
and tea sinée they have been included in option 
dealings, while other conditions relative to their 
value should have produced a reverse effect. But 
‘‘we are a nation of born speculators,” and in spite 
of its evil effects speculation is bound to increase. 
The rapid advance in the extent of these ven- 
tures in the amount of capital employed and the 
number of articles subjected to its sway, is con- 
clusive evidence of the correctness of this predic- 
tion. 

The second alternative, to sustain values by re- 
ducing the home crop, is met by the fact that no 
such methods are ever deliberately entered upon 
by vast numbers of producers. There is no ef- 
fectual argument in this direction but the actual 
meeting of the stubborn fact of profitless produc- 
tion, leading to the voluntary abandonment of 
wheat-growing for some industry of better prom- 
ise. But here we meet the question, are not our 
resources in land, labor, skill, etc., more than suf- 
ficient to supply our requirements? With every 
new successful appliance for saving labor these 
potencies are increased. If grain culture is 
abandoned, labor must seek its fields elsewhere; 
for, excepting cotton, there are no agricultural 
products but are liable to the same vigorous com- 
petition that wheat is now meeting. Leaving the 
plow for the factory, the laborer hears the persist- 
ent and increasing demand of American manufact- 
urers for protection, in order to enable them to 
successfully meet foreign competition in our home 
markets. Whether such a policiy as shall wall 
in this country from all commercial foreign rela- 
tions, except in such articles as we cannot pro- 
duce, may be desirable, is a question that only the 
most bewildered doctrinair would seriously pre- 
sent. 

The third alternative, that we must accept low- 
er prices, leads to a survey of the present relative 
condition of our wheat market. The followin 
figures present at a glance the average ante 
prices per bushel of No. 2 wheat in Chicago mar- 
kets for the past five years: 


i879 | 1880 | 1881 ] 1882 , 1883 
Dollars....... 99% | .96§ | 1.15% | 1.17% | 9834 


Notwithstanding the average price was so low 
last year, we have been unable to dispose of our 
surplus grain. On March 22 our visible supply 
was 29,000,000, against 22,000,000 bushels at that 
date in 1883; while it was only 12,000,000 in 1882. 
The writer concludes from these facts that high- 
priced wheat, and a monopoly of its sale in Kuro- 
pean markets, are at an end; and that in some 
way we must adjust ourselves to these conditions 
of the world’s markets that are governed by oth- 
er agencies. 


Tur wisdom of Capt. Cowden’s “outlet” plan, 
for preventing floods on the lower Mississippi, is 
thought to have been fully demonstrated in the 
late overflows. The waters had been rising until 
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they had reached about to the top of the New 
Orleans levee, when a newly-constructed mud 
bank at Bayou Sara gave way; the effect was a 
fall of from three to five inches in thirty-six hours 
at the former place, while at Vieksburg and other 
points above the water was still rising. 


OUR GRAIN EXPORTS. 


The report of the Treasury Department as to 
our exports of cereals, exclusive of corn meal and 
wheat flour, for periods of one month and nine 
months ended March 31,1884, compared with the 
same periods of 1883, are tabulated as follows: 

TOTAL GRAIN EXPORTS FOR MARCH. 


1884. 1883. 
GRAIN aa vo | 
BUSHELS.| VALUE. || BUSHELS.{ VALUE. 
Barley...... 41,086|$ 22,197 41,585)$ 31,541 
CORmne so o50.% 3,485,669) 2,061,640|| 8,193,829] 5,638,189 
ORS a eia\s. sss 43,479 23,603 19,753 11,834 
GO vesicle. < ss 330,604 246,980 83,620 64,517 
Wheat.......| 4,250,885} 4,887,514)| 6,158,652) 7,265,088 
TOTAL GRAIN EXPORTS FOR NINE MONTHS ENDED 
MARCH 381. 
1884. 1883 
GRAIN a 
eee VALUE. ||BUSHELS.| VALUE. 
Barley.... 408,137/$ 259,915 329,873\$ 235,463 
Cold aa 34,819,834) 21,202,411)|/22,879,029| 15,189,360 
Chat ae 429 527 182,424|) 224,848 126,935 
HUG areveco:s 4,326,888) 2,979,764|| 994,603) 754,046 
Heates. <<. 53,403,836| 57,843,181 94,459,059) 106,193,809 


Consut RoosEvEtr reports that the import 
trade in grain, of Bordeaux, has increased 63 per 
cent. in six years, amounting in value to about 
$8,000,000 per annum. ‘The ratio to the grain im- 
ports of France, which was 24 per cent. in 1877, 
is now 7 percent. This increase is said to be 
mainly due to the establishment of a line of 
steamers to that port from New York, furnishing 
quick, direct, and convenient transportation to 
shippers and merchants. The following facts are 
in evidence: In 1877 the total value of cereal 
imports at Bordeaux was $1,276,984; in 1882, 
after the establishment of the above line of steam- 
ers, it was valued at $7,653,048, or an increase of 
500 per cent. in six years. 


JupeE Coins has rendered a decision for the 
plaintiff in the case of J. H. Rhodes, of Little 
Falls, Minn., vs. the Northern Pacific Railroad, a 
test case made up in behalf of several wheat liti- 
gations against defendants, based on the refusal 
of the company to furnish cars to plaintiff for 
shipment from his private warehouse, requiring 
him to use the elevators. The fact was admitted, 
but the defendants rested their case on the statute 
regulating the storage and shipment of grain. 
The ground of the decision was that the elevator 
in question did not fulfil the requirements of the 
law, and it did not settle the real point in issue 
whether the company would or not be obliged to 
furnish cars provided the elevators did fulfil these 
requirements. Mr. Rhodes obtained his $80 dam- 
ages because Mr. Sawyer did not manage his ele- 
vator legally. 


Ar Watertown, Dak., recently, Assistant Gen- 
eral and Division Superintendents Sanborn and 
Oliver, General Freight Agent Hollenbeck, and 
Engineer Blunt, of the Winona & St. Paul Rail- 
road, with G. W. Van Dusen, elevator owner, 
met the farmers of that county for the purpose of 
listening to their complaints as to grading and 
rates. Mr. Sanborn announced the willingness 
of the company to right any actual wrongs. Af- 
ter the farmers’ meeting in February they had, 
unasked, lowered the rates two cents per hundred 
from Watertown. Subsequently an investigat- 
ing committee of two were appointed by the 
farmers, well known local politicians, who, Mr. 
‘Sanborn says, suppressed the facts in their re- 
ports, untruthfully charging the company with 
outrageous rates. The Milwaukee Company were 
giving rebates to local buyers on their line, caus- 
ing grain to go higher; to protect themselves, the 
Northwestern cut the freight rates five cents a 
hundred for all shippers from that county for a 
period of two months. Mr. Sanborn stated the 
present rates were as low as they could be made 


to pay the company for its work. He asserted that 
he was heart and hand with the farmers, and was 
willing to do all that possible for their present 
and future interests. Mr. Van Dusen offered to 
turn over to the farmers his elevator and ware- 
house if they could thereby secure better prices, 
provided they would pay him one cent per bushel 
on grain shipped. 


THE “wheat problem,” which is one of general 
interest, is especially so to the Pacific Coast, in 
whose production and foreign traffic it has be- 
come the most important factor. The San Fran- 
cisco Post is by no means disposed, however, to 
take a pessimistic view of the case, based on the 
present unexpected and unusual depression, and 
cites these facts by way of encouragement: The 
reason, just come to light, given for the present 
dark outlook is that the English government are 
paying a subsidy for wheat transportation from 
India and Australia. Up to date this year 40,- 
000,000 bushels less of last year’s wheat surplus 
has been exported from this country than was 
expected, while India has increased her exports 
of wheat from 2,000,000 bushels in 1879 to 36,- 
000,000 in 1883; and this is considered to be but 
the commencement of the effects of the policy of 
England in improving this source of supply. But 
as an offset in a broader view, the writer states 
that in 1883 the total wheat crop of the United 
States was 504,000,000 bushels, and its exports 
106,000,000, or one-fifth, 65,000,000 bushels of 
which, a little over one-half, went to Great Brit- 
ain. Its complete cessation, therefore, would 
amount to a loss of only $70,000,000, or less than 
ten per cent. of the aggregate value of our total 
exports for 1883. Such a variation in the value 
of our foreign traffic, says the Post, has often oc- 
curred with no serious effect upon the general 
interests of our trade. So that the worst forecast 
of the future as to this trade is no cause for a 
serious scare relative to-India wheat or British 
protection. 


ELEVATORS IN MANITOBA. 


We pointed out in a late issue that the solution of the 
grain handling problem lay in the establishment of a 
public storage system of elevators, operated for the bene- 
fit of farmer, grain merchant and miller alike, but 
founded on a basis perfectly independent of any of these 
interests. Looking at this matter from all points of 
view we have come to the conclusion that such a sys- 
tem should be centered in Winnipeg. Being the capital 
of the Province all railway lines converge at that point, 
there all the banking, insurance and shipping facilities 
exist for doing thorough justice commercially to the 
business, while as a distributing center the city offers 
the greatest advantages. 

Grain stored in Winnipeg can be shipp:d south or 
east as markets may offer inducements. The opening 
up of the Hudson’s Bay route will be another argument 
in favor of Winnipeg, as grain can be carried during the 
summer fully half the distance by water to the seaboard. 
The removal of the obstructions at the St. Andrew’s 
Rapids would make Winnipeg the head of lake navi- 
gation, where the grain from the barges from the upper 
waters of the Red River and the Assiniboine would be 
transferred to the barges bound for the head of Lake 
Winnipeg: 

Adequate elevator facilities must exist at Port Arthur, 
and at Churchill or Port Nelson, and intermediate 
centers such as Brandon and Portage La Prairie, will 
naturally spring up. <A grand central system must, 
however, be secured which will be the grain center of 
the Canadian Northwest, just as Chicago is the grain 
center of the Western states. With such a center estab- 
lished in Winnipeg a Northwestern grain market 
would be established and buyers from all markets would 
settle at that point to purchase. Values would be 
established, grades fixed, and farmers would know 
every day exactly what their products would bring. 
Feeders for this central system would spring up at every 
railway station and steamboat landing, and through such 
a system the grain would become the moment it reached 
the elevator a purchasing power, whether sold or stored. 
It looks as if we had begun at the wrong end. We 
trust to see a warehousing company formed this coming 
season whose business it will be to erect an elevator in 
Winnipeg of one million bushels capacity, and who 
will handle the grain simply as the storekeepers, having 
no direct interest in the grain trade as such, but supply- 
ing the facilities which will enable the farmer and 
miller and grain dealer to transact their business in the 
cheapest and most expeditious way for the benefit of all. 

At present we have a grain country without a proper 
grain market. The work as now carried on is expen- 
sive and unsatisfactory to all concerned. Let ushope 
that the present year will see our grain trade founded on 
a solid basis. Until this is done we cannot hope for 
satisfactory results—Wor’west Farmer. 
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“THAT FIELD OF KANSAS CORN.” 


BY “H’’—A REPLY TO THE POEM IN OUR LAST ISSUE. 


A farmer leaned on a wayside fence, 
A picture free from care, 
While near was a field of Kansas corn 
That had grown in luxury there. 
Had the breeze that fanned that sunburnt cheek 
And tangled his silvery hair 
Been seeking a happy, contented face, 
It would surely have found it there. 


“Jt was planted,” said he, ‘‘on fall-broke ground, 
On the very first day of May, 
And was up, and harrowed, and rolled 
Before Decoration Day; 
And of all the promising prospects 
I’ve seen since I was born, 
There was none that ever equaled 
That field of Kansas corn. 


“By the last of June it was eight feet high, 
And growing with all its might, 

And sending-out brace roots all around, 
With everything looking right; 

And, somehow or other, near August, 
We thought it a little queer, 

But over that whole blessed cornfield 
The ears began to appear. 


“And still it kept on growing 
Asif in a tropical clime, 
With only a day before it, 
Instead of six weeks of time. 
It was ripe by the first of September, 
And out of the way of the frost, 
And of all that field of Kansas corn 
Not a single ear was lost. 


“That corn was shipped all over the world— 
To the east, nerth, south and west, 

And of all the corn that was raised that year 
That Kansas corn was the best. 

And when the floods in the Eastern states 
Left the people hungry and sad, 

That thirty-one cars of Kansas corn 
Was not so very bad! 


“The man who had watched all summer long, 
And graded it Number 2, 

Found when he shipped it north or south 
Reports he had heard were untrue. 

He fonnd that Kansas was far ahead, 
That she never could be outdone, 

For the corn that he shipped, no matter where, 
All graded Number 1. 


“Then, hurrah for glorious Kansas, 
And her fields of wheat and corn. 
You neyer have seen such a state as this 
Since the day that you were born. 
There is room for many another here, 
And you'll starve, ‘yes in a horn,’ 
There’s plenty to eat, and it cannot be beat 
If it’s only "Kansas corn.’ ”’ 


A SATIRICAL CIRCULAR. 


Some one has issued a bogus circular satirizing the 
Exchanges, under guise of being a prospectus of a new 
Exchange. The references to Dan Talmage’s Sons are 
suggested no doubt by their opposition to the way most 
Exchanges are conducted. The circular says: 

“The great and growing rice interest of the world has 
now attained a prominence which necessitates for its 
operation on a large and comprehensive scale a common 
center for information for the transaction of business 
therein. As all well-informed persons are aware there is 
nothing like rice in all the world; ‘its importance is 
second to none—in point of fact, it far outranks as a pro- 
duction not only any single cereal, but is greater than all 
combined’ (vide Tallmage). 

“Tn the proposed organization there will be only 100,- 
000 shares, at $10 each; with annual dues of $5 each. 
As will be noted, the shares and annual dues have been 
put at a minimum rate, the sole and philanthropic object 
of this institution being to secure ‘the greatest good to 
the greatest number.’ In order to further secure this 
just and popular object it is proposed to limit ownership 
of stock to 100 shares, and to compel all ballots to be 
cast by owners of stock in person, thus guarding the in- 
stitution from the throttling hand of the monopolist. It 
may be further remarked that there is ‘but one price,’ so 
that no charge can be made against this, as has been 
against similar institutions, 7. ¢.,tnat by ‘thimble rigging’ 
the projectors got their seats and position ‘without mon- 
ey and without price.’ There will be no favored class, 
and hence no permanent organization will be effected 
until three-fourths of the shares shall have been taken 
up. It may here be remarked that many of our largest 
merchants have not only subscribed for the full number 
of shares allotted to any single man, but have also sub- 
scribed in behalf of their children and grandchildren 
who are yet minors, deeming the opportunity an unusual 
one for a safe investment with prospects of large returns. 
Operators on the Exchange will have to be registered 
owners of at least five shares of stock. 

“Margins will be placed at the minimum, so as to put 
speculation within the reach of the humblest cash boy 
in the land. An important feature, which must certainly 
commend this Exchange to persons of limited means, is 
its liberal provisions in the way of life insurance. Each 
owner of stock will have insurance at the rate of $1,000 
per share without any additional charge to the annual 
dues. Further, a guarantee will accompany each share that 
the same shall double in value with each decade. In addi- 
tion to the foregoing, there will be other trifling features, 
such as the library, restaurant, smoking rooms and the 
tonsotrial departments, all of which will be open from 8 
A.M. to 6P.™M., and free to all subscribers and their 
friends, until a permanent organization can be effected. 
Mr. John Talmage, of Messrs. Dan Talmage’s Sons, has 
kindly consented to record the names of subscribers. 
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Subscriptions may therefore be sent to 
Charleston or New Orleans.” 


—— 


REPORT OF | THE NATIONAL DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


April returns to the Department of Agriculture make 
the winter wheat area about 27,600,000 acres. This is 
nearly the breadth sown of the previous crop, of which 
between 5 and 6 per cent. was subsequently plowed up, 
leaving 26,400,000 acres to be harvested. Comparing 
with the area harvested the present breadth is an increase 
of 5 per cent. The present area is greater than that of 
the census-year by more than 2,000,000 acres. There is 
an increase of about 1,500,000 acres on the Pacific coast, 
and nearly 750,000 acres in the Southern states. There 
is a small increase in the Middle states and a slight de- 
crease in the Ohio basin. The condition of wheat aver- 
ages 95--100 representing a full stand of unimpaired 
vitality and medium growth. In April, 1883, the 
average was 80, and 85in April, 1881. The April average 
of the large crop of 1882 was 104. State averages are as 
follows: Connecticut, 100; New York, 97; New Jersey, 
95; Pennsylvania, 99; Delaware, 96; Maryland, 102; 
Virginia, 101; North Carolina, 102; South Carolina, 97; 
Georgia, 91; Alabama, 88; Mississippi, 92; Texas, 101; 
Arkansas, 81; Tennessee, 98; West Virginia, 100; Ken- 
tucky, 90; Ohio, 98; Michigan, 94; Indiana, 92; Illinois, 
92: Missouri, 91; Kansas, 101; California, 101; Oregon, 
102. In Michigan, New York and Connecticut the 
fields were protected with snow the ist of April, in some 
placesafoot deep. Subsequent condition will depend 
on the weather of April. No serious winter killing is 
reported except in Alabama. On low and wet areas 
some -injury is reported throughout their entire breadth. 
The superior condition of drilled wheat is attested 
almost without exception. 

The area of rye is nearly the same as last year, the 
average being 99 per cent. Its condition averages 97 per 
cent. 

The report also gives a statement of farm animals, 
estimated losses the last year and estimated proportion 
of high grade animals, and the money value in improve- 
ment by breeding in several states. 


AVERAGES BY STATES. 


The following shows the average condition of the sev- 
eral crops named by states: 


sees] 
A\Aa| aA 
g$/23\58 
THe 3 =I 
Agile alo 3 
Wheat, per cent. of average Crop SOWN..........+...-. 95} 89) 97 
Wheat, per cent. of condition................. -..| 86) 69) 84 
Clover, per cent. of condition. .. 82| 78} 82 
Timothy, per cent. of condition 95| 95) 97 
Apple bnds, per cent. alive..... --.| 82} 83} 79 
Peach buds, per cent. alive............. sas Rese ee RI 2 ipa C0) 
Rye, per cent. of average crop sown..............-+-+ 79) %2) 7 
Rye, per cent, of condition...) 0.2 .icccie. cseecess e+ 89) 88] Ot 
Barley, per cent. of average crop sown...............| @1| 95] 38 
Barley, per cent. of condition................ 87| 85] 87 
Horses, per cent. of condition.. 97; 97; 91 
Cattle, per cent, of condition.... 95) 93) 90 
Hogs, per cent, of condition.... -| 94) 94) 90 
Sheep, percent, of conditions sya, eecees sey cee ce 92) 88) 92 


Special Notices. 


The Chicago Scale Co. sell Scales of all kinds 
also Portable Forges and Blacksmiths’ Tools of all de- 
scriptions at about one-half usual prices. Buyers will 
save money by sending for their Price List. 

Elevator Men—Howes & Ewell, of Silver 
Creek, N. Y., make a full line of wheat cleaning ma- 
chinery. Read their advertisement on first cover page. 


To Whom it May Concern 


All persons are advised, before paying money 
to James M. Harper, or anybody else, for alleged 
Infringements on PATENT GRAIN DUMPS, to 


———_WRITE TO——_ 
R. M. McGRATH, E8Q., HON. A. J. BELL, 
Lafayette, OR Attorney at Law, 
IND., Peoria. Ill. 


R. JAS. ABERNATHEY, 


General Agent for the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 
for Kansas, Western Missouri and South- 
ern Nebraska, Address, 


Box 880, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


sw To TW SOLICITED! Grain Commission 


AND POINTED. 


Guasco, Kansas, January 4, 1884. 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Lil.: 


GENTLEMEN—After having used your Victor Corn 
Sheller and No. 1 Improved Corn Cleaner in 
our elevator for some six months, we wish to congratu- 
late you upon furnishing the ne plus ulira of Corn Shell- 
ers and Cleaners. 

We have never used the equal of the machines you 
furnished us. They do their work to our entire satis- 
faction. Very respectfully yours, 


W. R. WEST & CO. 


BautTmmMore, Mp., January 29, 1884. 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Lil.: 


GENTLEMEN—Your draft in payment of No. 3 Ware- 
house Separator and Grader purchased of you, was pre- 
sented several days ago, and paid. The machine gives 
us great satisfaction, and we unhesitatingly say that we 
believe it to be the best one in the market for cleaning 
and grading all kinds of grain. We shall take pleas- 
ure in recommending it to any one wanting such a ma- 
chine. Our only regret is that we did not get one of 
double the capacity. Very respectfully, 


SWIFT & LUCY. 


SITUATION WANTED, 

As buyer for a grain dealer, by a young man thor- 
oughly acquainted with the business, and fully competent 
to run an elevator. Can furnish $500 to put into the 
business if wanted. Address 

8. C., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Il. 


Sor Sale. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 
A new Seeley Elevator complete, in Western Iowa, in 
a splendid grain country. Capacity of Elevator, 20,000 
bushels. Best reasons for selling. Address 
SrE ey, Son & Co., Fremont, Neb. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 
Of 10,000 bushel capacity. On the Lake City Branch 
of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad. Good grain, 


coal, and stock business. Horse-power. Price, $1,200. 
Address 


A. Grant, Lake City, Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 


I offer my warehouse, office, scales, and coal bins for 
sale. Situated in a grain country. Warehouse has a 
capacity of 5,000 bushels. Have a fair trade in coal. 
Gcod reasons for selling; made known on application. 
For prices, etc., address 

Cuas. L. Furnt, Havelock, Pocahontas Co., Iowa. 


PARTNER WANTED. 

In a mill and elevator business in Kansas. Both mill 
and eievator are nearly new and thoroughly equipped. 
Splendid grain country. Have too much to attend to, 
and want a partner. No better chance anywhere offered, 
to the right kind of a man. Address 

M. J., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


= Chicago, Il. 


Grain Commission Cards 


G. B. KIRKBRIDE. M. W. YERXA. 


4 YERXA & KIRKBRIDE, 
Grain Commission 


HARD MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 
Liberal Advances made to Shippers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. DULUTH, MINN. 


A.L. STEVENS, 
Commission House 


— DEALER IN——_ 


BALED HAY, GRAIN AND FEED. 
Seed Corn in Ear or Shelled. Prompt Shipments. 
Office of Polar ice Co. 

8. th St., Harris Block, - Leavenworth, Kan. 


(> Special Attention to Shipping Corn to 
Towa and the North. 


| 


"Sale 6 SE? Ee 


i 
0 
i 


Cards. | 


M. J. FORBES. GEO. SPENCER 


GEO, SPENCER & C0,, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAIN®COMMISSION. 
DULUTH HARD WHEAT 


A Specialty. p 


ORDERS For CARGOES SOLICITED. 
C.F.LISTMAN & CO., 


COMMISSION Merchants aud Exporlers, 


48 Metropolitan Block, 
Flour and Grain, CHICAGO. 
Communications from Millers Solicited, with Offers and Sam- 


ples. Liberal Advances on Consignments. 
Highest References. $ 


TRIMBUuUE & co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, FEED, SEED, ETC,, 
Room 3, 204 Walnut Place, Philadelphia, Pa 


Careful attention given to Filling Option Orders. 


REFERENCES: Merchants Nat. Bank; Philadelphia Nat. Bank. 


IN. A. SANBORN, 


Receiver and Kastern Agent 
FOR SALE OF 


WESTERN GRAIN, FLOUR, BRAN, FEED, 


Seeds, Pork, Beef, Lard. 


Office, IWo, 1 Eisxchange Street, 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


L. H. VOIGT. A. M. VOIGT 


VOIGT, MAHOOD & CoO., 


PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


For the sale of 


BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, POULTRY, 


Beans, Peas, Maple Sugar, Fancy Creamery Butter, Green and 
Dried Fruits, Potatoes, Flour, Grain and Produce generevlly; Cali- 
fornia Honey and Fruits, Lima Beans, Butter Tubs and Egg Cases. 
Market reports sent to shippers weekly. Cooling rooms For butter. 


257 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


E, Cc. BUCHANAN & CO., 
Gommission Merchants 


——AND DEALERS IN—— 
HAY, CORN, OATS, BRAN, FLOUR, 
Meal, Field Seeds, Grain Sacks and Twine. 


320 Front Street, - - - - MEMPHIS, TENN. 


W. W. DAVIS, 
GRAIN COMMISSION, 


Room 24, METROPOLITAN BLock, 
DULUTH, MINN. 
Advances on Consignments. 


EDWARD M. TAYLOR, 


‘(OF THE LATE FIRM OF CLEARY & TAYLOR.) 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


309 Chamber of Commerce, St. Louis. 
REFER TO 


W. H. Tomson, Esq., Cashier Boatmen’s Sail Bank, St. Louis, 
I. G. LomBArp, Esq., President National Bank o America, Chicago, 
Ezra MuwarD, Esq., President Omaha National Bank, Omaha. 


IKE A. CHASE, 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT 


No. 220 Front St., 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


We invite Correspondence as to any line of Produce you desire to 
ship this way or obtain from this section. 
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Grain Commission Cards. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


Grain Commission Cards. 


EsTABLISHED 1863. 
OFAN DIER-*BROWN Co., 
GRAIN AND SEED 
COM MISSION W MERCHANTS, 


J. A. Brown, CHICAGO: 
H. E. Chandler ; 177 La Salle 
D. G. Owen, Street. 


G. W. Chandler, + Chamber of 
ACT. P: Commerce. 


rid ee H. Chandler) Cainer of 


irie 


E. B. OWENS & CO., 


GRAIN AND FLOUR, 


153 West Pratt Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Western National Bank; 


Rererences: } Citizens’ National Bank. 


BSTABLISZZED issse. 


See VIA IN CVVel EIN, Ss 


Gram and Flour Agent 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM, 


REFERENCES AND CABLE CODES FURNISHED. 


F.H. PEAVEY & Go@,, 
Commission Mleerchants, 
327 Hennepin Ave., Rooms 44 & 45, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Extra Facilities for furnishing Coarse Grain in large lots. 
Prompt Attention given to any business intrusted to our care. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO., 


M. P. AIKEN & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
EMPIRE BLOCK, CHICACO. 


Special Attention to CONSIGNMENTS of GRAIN 
and SEEDS. ORDERS in GRAIN and PRO- 
VISIONS Executed with Dispatch. 


HR B. HOoOwiaRDbD, 
Commission Merchant, 


| GRAIN, MILLSTUFFS, HAY, Ete. | 


ITo. 162 Tha Salle Street, 


(GA = AKO W2(CIOe 


BANSAS CORN. 


Orders for Grain and Mill Stuffs Promptly Filled. 


A. B. TAYLOR. D. C. MOAK 


Ree TAYLOR & COL 


| OATS. 


lS ye gel lors ages mae me po 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


| Grain Commission Merchants, 


“SAU 


Gommission Merchants 


KANSAS WHEAT. 


Grain, Flour and Millstuffs. 
Choice Milling “7heat a Specialty 


Careful attention given to consignments and orders for wheat, 
flour and bran, filled at lowest prices. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


G. A. WALLACE, 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT 


No. 1309 Cary St., Richmond, Va., 


Buys and Sells Merchandise, Provisions, Grain and Flour and Dairy 
Products on Commission. Invite Cor respondence. 
REFER TO 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Richmond, Va. 
CORN EXCHANGE BANK, New oe 
ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, Il 
CUDAHY & STEEVER, Chicago, Ul. 


GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO.; 


FRENCH BUHR ——_._, 


FEED MILLS, 
cheapest 
and best mills 


STEVENS’ 


ject to cash dis- 

count Send for 

cire pies to 

A.W STEVENS 
Sc ON 


Auburn, N.Y. 


Mention this 
paper. 


ee JOINT 


Manufactured and 
sold by us in all 
parts of the coun- 
try, from Texas to 
aes for the 


FIRE, WIND 
A, Water Proof Roof 


\. Easily Applied. 
WA Contraction and Lz- 


(Successors to Buckley & Co. and Thos. J. Pursley. EIGHTEEN, pg A tide for, Noel 

i i j GRALN. AND HY, OUR: capt for ‘trae es 

Grain Commission Merchants ae thee 
Room 10, Chamber Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. NORFOLK, VA. Caldwell & Co. 
Returns prompt. Correspondence invited. Best market in the 130W. Second St. 
Gacse: Onis Gational Paaka Homsanieae Nedonal Bank, Peon Business attended to fr Newport News (Eastern Terminus CINCINNATI. ~ 


National Bank, Callender, Ayres & Co.'s Bank. & O. Railroad). Send for Circular, > 


GHAMPION OF THE WORLD ! 


The Soft Corn of this year has again demonstrat- 
ed the superiority of the “Champion” in shelling 
tough corn without breaking the grain. 
No corn can pass through this Sheller without be- 
ing completely taken from the coh, if the machine is 
kept in reasonable repair, and run at the 
proper speed. Address 


R. M. McGRATH, 
Office and Works, 136 & 138 S. Third St., 
Lafayette, Ind, 
Also Manufacturer of 


.. McGrath’s Hornet 


McGrath’s Tw'n Corn 
Sheller and Cl aner. 


McGrath’s Pat. Grain 
Dump. Also Shafting, 
Pulleys, Hangers and 
Warehouse achinery 
of every description. 


DETROET LUBRICATOR CO’S 


PATENT SIGHT FEED 


Lubricator Cups 


For oiling valves and cylin- 
ders of steam engines, 
by the only pertect method, 


Through the Steam Pipe. 


he oil passes in Sight. drop 
Oo) by drop, into the column 
«= ofsteam,whereit ATOMIZES, 
: * thus becoming a;STEAM 
me LUBRICANT, oiling percent, 

il Gee every part reached by t 

steam. Saves from 59 to 90 
Y per cent, inoil and wear of 
machinery, thus paying for 
ii] |\\\| itself several times a year. 
mt A cup will be sent to respon- 
| “i sible parties on 20 days’ trial 
if desired. 


We refer to more than 
10,000 firms using them. 


== 
Addres, DETROIT LUBRICATOR Co., 
Office, 129 Griswold St., DETROIT, MICH. 
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i? Should be in Every F1- 
evator in the Land. 


CLEANS @ POLISHES 


THE GRAIN, 
Removing all impurities with- 
out breaking or wasting. 
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Made Especially for this Trade 


1030 Germantown 


KREIDER, | CAMPBELL & C0, 0 Germantown PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


FLAX SEED BETTER, AND WHEAT, CLOVER, AND 
TIMOTHY SEED AS WELL, 


As any Cleaner in the Market. 


Coe ttetel? | ADDRESS G.E. STOKES & CO., - - GILMAN, IOWA. 
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ENGINES? — 


We Build Engines and Boilers from 4 to 100 Horse-Power. Can Com- 
pletely Equip an Elevator with everything from Engine 
to Belts, Bolts, Cups, Boots, Etc., Etc., Etc. 


Write Us for Estimates. 
THE FROST MFC. COMPANY, - GALESBURG, ILL. 


~ RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS ame 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILLS 


Of Every Description, 


For Boilers, Steam, Gas 
and Water Pipes, .. 


j Prevents Condensation of Steam and 
Radiation of Heat. 


Awarded the Silver Medal at the late Na- 
tional Exposition of Railway Appliances, being 
the highest and only prize given. 


SHIELDS & BROWN, 
78 and 80 Lake St., CHICAGO, 


§ Send for Illustrated Descriptive Circular and 
name this paper. 


THE BEST MADE! 


+ <> X <p + 
Wille caren ae Galifnia. Seoures and Senarator 


FOR ELEVATORS. 


Fox Laks, Wis., Jan. 12, 1882. 
M. Dea & Co., Manufacturers California Grain 
Cleaning Machinery, Bucyrus, Ohio: 

Your California Scourer and Separator pleases 
us. tis first-class. It does its work well. Itis 
the best machine to Scour and Clean Barley 
we have ever seen. Our engine is 10-horse power 
and will easily run two machines like it, Fanning 
Mill and Elevator. We would recommend, it Jor 
Warehouse ‘aah asic ahead of all other machines. 
YERS & BICKELLAUPT. 

("Send for Tilnetrated Catalogue and Price 
List. IT WILL PAY YOU! 


The Pte hi Elevator Bucket Co., 


Manufactures three of 
the best elevator buckets 
on the market. The ‘‘Ev- 
erlasting” is round faced, 
no corners to catch; su- 
perior cars and emp- 
tying ¢ anae » With pat- 
ent malleable iron lip. 
Outwears any bucket in 
the market. The “Boss” 


THE ANGLE SIEVE GRAIN SEPARATO 


(D. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


The CHAMPION of the WORLD. 


yn erybody is astonished to see the work 
does. - We challenge competition, for 
Are cleaning purposes. Wk CAN and 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 
er, the first time through the Separ ator, and 
. m ake it fit for market, and not run any wheat 
over in the oats. No other Separator can 
help running wheat over, where the suction 
or blast is depended on to make the sepa- 
ration, which we claim is not the correct prin- 
] ciple of separation. The peculiar construc. | 
tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 
the work, We can take oats out of barley 
just as well, though not quite so fast. No 
other Separator attempts to dothis. We 
~ can also clean buckwheat, flax, rice or any 
any other small seeds that any other sepa- | 
rator will handle. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, 


Address the Manufacturer, 


D.T. WEED, jrarmvrens | Lanark, Carroll Co., Ill. 


has an oval front and 
square bottom. Light. 
strong,and durable; lip 
can be attached if de. 
sired. The “Keystone” is 
as near perfect as asquare 
cup can be. Thecorners: 
are rounded, with dou- © 
ble bottom, and_ sub- 
, stantially made. Prices 
Le as low as ordinary bnck- 
maa | ets. Best of testimoni- 
= als. Sold to mill fur- 
nishers generally. Order 
from your furnishers or 
of us direct. They pack 
closely. Elevator Bolts 


i TTT = 
tt at manufacturers’ prices. 


The eaaine Elevator Bucket Co., 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


HOWE’S CHALLENGE SAMPLE ENVELOPE 


Sent by mail postpaid to any 
part of the United States on re- — 


Ma 


CT 


—PRAIN TRADE 


SHOWING ANGLE SIEVE. 


i OHNSON & Frey. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Dustless = Separator = 


\ z — 
| . | 
EP 
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Ni 9 >: 
B No. 0....1 On ae ee per 100. 


we oka No. 1....2 to 3. 4 
Aue cll No. 2.55.4 $ 6.0) 0 SACs 
AM E ili No. 3....6 9.05. 175 «  « 
t in i Ila No. 45.558 “1222 a0ees a 
EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE we 4 For full sized illustrations, 
Pa i wholesale prices, terms 
Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Running, Ga E nl and agencies, see American Mill- 
Large in Capacity. Perfect in Separation, and with great Strength. | Milllumum uu er for May, 1884 
and Durability. HOWE PATTERN AND MNF’C CO., 
These machines have no equal. Adopted and indorsed by many of the 445 Bagg Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


largest mills and Elevators in the country. 


“MOORE COUNTY Git” 


Oorn-Mills and Millstones, 
Ze ALL SIZES, 

ZTHE BEST IN THE WORLD 
FOR TABLE MEAL! 
Samples of Meal Sent on Application, 
Z NORTH CAROLINA MILLSTONE CO, 


Chambersburg, Pa, 
” (Please Mention this Paper.) 


AS A GRADER IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


Made in Different Sizes to Suit Different Requirements. 
Send for Circular, with Testimonials 
and Prices. Address 


JOHNSON & FIELD, - - RACINE, WIS. 
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BARNARD & Leas Mre. Co, 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS, 
MANUFACTURERS 


pet Eo fh ee 


re 


< VICTOR CORN SHELLERS, i iu 
aa ide at Ce ‘en 
= pests WAREHOUSE SEPARATOR, — Se 
es Dustless Elevator Separator. i ~ Corn ~ heller. 
THE CATEST IMPROVED 
—T VERY BEST! 
=i WeA Caria SS 


WAREHOUSE PURPOSES 
og ait On Earth. 


—_MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN— 


GRAIN ELEVATOR SUPPLIES! 


—— AND——_ 


per MACHINERY 


q(— i=a OF ALL KINDS. 


W= 


FE =e iy ae Iron Elevator Boots, Wagon Dumps, Swivel and 
| : S|) ~ Crane Spouts for head of Elevators 
= i rl NG a 7 and Hoppers. 


Belt, Sprocket Wheels, Wire Rope, Sheaves, 


| el) Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Belting of all kinds, Link Chain 
ah ee { as: Elevator Buckets, Bolts. 


=" _ Send for Circulars. 


Improved Elevator Separator. 
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ON 


Steam Power 


| 


| 
} 
| 


We will send any of the follow- 
ing named Books, postage 
free, on receipt of an- 
nexed Prices:_ 


7 


2 


Roper —A Catechism of High 


MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


Grain Elevator Machinery. and Supplies of every description, such as: Wagon 
i= Dumps. Horse Powers, Corn Shellers, Fanning-Mills, Feed-Mills, Wood and Iron 
Wetatatai) Elevator Boots, Crane Spouts for Head of Elevators, Swivel Spouts for Hopper i 
Bins, Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Belting Buckets, and Bucket Bolts. 
i Correspondence Solicited, 


ES72e 


Pressure, or Non-Condens- 
ing Steam Engines: 


Including the Modeling, Con- 
struction and Management of Steam 


Hi HH H & Illustrations. By Sy Stephen Ro- 
1 1 j per, Engineer. Thirteenth edition, 
revised and enlarged; 12mo., tucks, 
giltedge..... 8... <0 ce) ee 


oF 
ELEvator 
ad SUPPUES 


Roper—Hand Book of Mod- 
ern Steam Fire Engines: 


With illustrations, 
| Roper, Engineer. 
Gilt O26... c0 2.5.10 cane $3.50 


Roper—Use and Abuse of the 
Steam Boiler: 
By Stephen Roper, Engineer, 
Fifth edition; with illustrations. 
18mo., tucks, gilt edge......... $2.00 


Roper—Engineer’s Handy 
Book...........4 bec s0cbeel Seon 


Roper — Questions and An- 


swers for Engineers. ...$3.00 
Address 


Mitchell Bros. Co., 


- =— F r = 2 —y —t = ‘ 
= = N = = SI == — — . ir 
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184 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


; 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
FOR ROOFING OR SHEATHING 
¢ Mills, Elevators, Warehouses, Engine and Boiler 
Rooms, Cooper Shops, Barns, Offices or Dwellings. 
Is Light, Durable, practically Fire-proof, easlly put on, and cheap. 
- Samples and Prices free. 
The Bodine Roofing Co., - - - - Mansfietd, Ohio. 


The above cut is a fair representation of the Rail Dump incommon use, on which 
we are collecting a royalty for past use, and licensing parties to continue to use and 


also putin New Dumps. Our patents on Rail Dumps fully cover this class of Dumps. 
Any one using Rail Dumps can readily decide by comparing his Dump with this cut, 
whether he infringes or not. We also control patents that cover Platform Dumps. 
Our prices are reasonable in settlements for past infringements, and for licenses to 
continue to use the Dumps. Prices given on application. See notice below. 


NOTICE. 
To Parties Using Grain Dumps. 


Notice is hereby given that we have been retained to prosecute infringers of the following Letters 
Patent on Grain Dumps: 


One granted to Noah Swickard, Oct. 13, 1868, No. 88,005. 
provement in Wagon and Car Unloading Apparatus. 

One granted to Samuel C. Kenaga, Oct. 20, 1868, No. 83,288, for Improved Dumping Platform. 

One granted to Benjamin Walton, Nov. 31, 1869, No. 97,252, for Improved Dumping Machine, and 

One granted to Wm. M. Hall, Sept. 6, 1870, No. 107,040, for improvement in Grain Dumps, and all 
persons or parties manufacturing or using Grain Dumps which infringe on any of the above described 
Patents must make settlement for all past infringements, and take license in accordance with the 
usual terms, if they desire to continue to manufacture or use the same, ‘or legal steps will be taken to 
enforce said Patents against all infringers. 


Reissued Dec. 20, 1870, No. 4,212, for Im- 


Applications for licenses for using said patented improvements, and for settlement for past in 
fringements should be addressed to 


J, M. HARPER, New Opera House Building, Peoria, Iil, 


BURNET & BURNET, 


Complainant’s Counsel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 


$! per Year. Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., Chicago. 


UNION FOUNDRY 


AND PULLMAN CAR WHEEL WORKS, 


Manufacture all Kinds of 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY, STEAM SHOVELS, 


Buckets, Building Materials, 


And all Iron Work used in Elevators. Dealers in PAPER FRICTION PULLEYS. 
Solicited and Estimates Furnished. 


OFFICE: FIRST NATIONAL BANK BL’DG, CHICAGO, ILL. 


AND DURABLE. 


ALL WROUGHT 


IRON ! 


- 


Correspondence 


WORKS: PULLMAN, ILL. 


——_—_ — >; 


HARRISON CONVEYOR. 


nl 


2M. DI -SERLEND 


Patented June 13, 1882. ~<SSES- 
IT CARRIES 
iT DOES an 
CLEAN WORK?|™., 


Wet or Dry Malt, 
Coal, 


IS INDISPENSABLE 


—AND ALLOWS NO— 


—FOR— pe 
wonevs | MIXING OF GRAIN !} & 
Warehouses, *] Saw Dust, 
Breweries, Tan Bark, 
Malt Houses, Y Stone, 
Dighiioriee, MANUFACTURED BY THE Cinders, 
Glucose Works, ue 

Starch Factories, ay, 

Saw Mills, HARRISON CONVEYOR CO.,] Bricks, 
Furniture Factories, Boxes, 
Brick Yards, 16 West Lake Street, Blocks 
Coal Mines, he . 
Neetates: ‘CHICAGO, -1 + TnL.) os 
Etc., Etc. : 2 — Etc., Ete. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


HAMILTON RUBBER Co., 


RUBBER ¢ LEATHER BELTING 


COTTON BELTINC, ELEVATOR BUCKETS, 


Rubber Boots, Clothing, Hose, Packing, Springs, Belt Hooks, Studs, etc.; Celebrated Her- 
cules Rawhide Lace Leather, and General Mill Supplies. Send for Discounts. 


R. T. WHELPLEY, Gen. Agt., 131 and 133 Lake Street, CHICAGO, Tl. 


BOOKS 


Engines and Boilers, with valuable , 


ae 


. 
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CHASE’S STEAM CAPSTAN FOR MOVING CARS! 


It is composed of a cast iron spool on a shaft, driven by friction pulleys, 


CHASE ELEVATOR Co. 


ARCHITECTS OF GRAIN ELEVATORS and the power is attached and detached by an excentric box and lever. It 
Ti 


can move from one to ten cars at once, and they can be moved three inches 
per minute or three hundred feet per minute, at the will of the op 
erator. The strain is applied to the rope very gradually, and there is no 
danger of breaking the rope or the machinery. 

This is the only kind of Steam Capstan that is attended with no danger 
o the operator. It can be built for $120, including 150 feet of rope. For 
$20 we will furnish working drawings, specifications and building direc- 
tions; also bills of materials, with prices attached. 

Do not try to build it from this picture, or it will cost you more than 
it ought to. You will save money and secure successful; operation by se- 
curing plans. 


Chase Elevator Co., 


ARCHITECTS OF GRAIN ELEVATORS, 
CHICAGO, : : : ILLINOIS. 


CIRCULAR GRAIN ELEVATORS, ~~ sian sini 


Fremont, Neb. 


» yh BARNET, | | gy [Elevator Builders, 


36 Washington Ave. S. 


Room 10. 


MINNEAPOLIS, - MINN.. 


BUILDER 


For all Territory West of the Mis- 
sissippl. 


We build a “SEELEY” ELEVATOR 
that stands at the head of Elevators as a self- 
binder stands at the head of reapers. We fur- 
nis 


=| Plans, Specifications and Estimates 
Also furnish all kinds of 


MACHINERY. 


Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shellers, Belts and 
Buckets, Etc., Etc. 


More than FIFTY in Successful 
Operation in the Northwest. 


{We can refer intending Builders 
to any and all of them. 


— a 


The Most Storage tor the) GRAIN HUBVATOR ARCHITECT AND BUILDER, 


Least Money, LC ge 


And the 


Handiest to Operate. SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET. 
Wrie.E. BENT, . SIGE. ng 

: : : - 177 LA SALLE STREET, CHICACO. 
Architect & Grain Elevator Builder $ Contractor __ tee Se eae 


417 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. Kerr Murray Mfp. 0o., 


NON A= Dg Barre fakes © 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


With our experience we can save you on 
hese items more than cost ¢ of Plans. 0 orres- 
" pond with us and save costly mistakes 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Ap- 
plication. Correspondence Solicited. 


E. B. FREEMAN, 


ARCHITECT AND PRACTICAL BUILDER Grain Elevator and Mill Machinery, 


Wrought Iron Tanks and Cast Boots Complete. Steam Engines and Boilers, Shaft- 
Of Stationary Elevators, Floating Elevators, and ing, Pulleys, Ete. 
Special Grain Cleaning Machinery. : ’ 


—==IMPROVED STEAM SHOVEL MACHINERY.\——— 


A Variety of PLANS for SMALL COUNTRY ELEVATORS on Hand. ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
| Bw THE “SALEM” / : 


Elevator Bucket. 


PHORIA, IDI. 


G. W. SHERWOOD. B. SUTHERLAND. E. Howarpb Firz, 


G. W. SHERWOOD & CO., 


— BUILDERS OF—— 


Bridoes, Elevators and Railroad Buildings =." 


Pile Driving and Trestle Work, Gaurved Eieel. 


- Elevator, Warehouse and Farm Puldings Plans furnished 


On SELORT WOTLlCs.- 


< \ Corner 4th Avenue and Jackson st; ~ ST. PAUL, MINN. 


SALEM’ es a 
ELEVATOR BUCKET 
Runs Easy; 


STRONG AND 
DURABLE, 


sae Clean, 


W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 4 


SALEM, OHIO. 
New York Office and Salesroom, No. 9 Cliff St. 
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Send for New Illustrated Price and 
Pattern List. 


WILLIAMS © ORTON 


MANF’C CO. 
400 Locust Street, 


STERLING, ILL. 


PORTABLE MILLS 


PULLEYS, 
Shafting, Couplings, Hangers, Boxes, Etc., 


SHEAVES AND WIRE ROPE 


For Transmission of Power, 


If interested, send for “Ullustrated Treatise 
on Transmission of Power by 
Wire Rope.” 


20-inch 


GREAT WESTERN MFG. C0,, 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


Underrunner, 


coRN 
SHELLERS, 


SEPARATORS, 


SCALES, 


BELTING, 


Elevator 
Cups, 


BOLTING LOTR, 


STEAM PUMPS, 
PIPE AND FITTINGS. 


We Carry the Largest Stock of Mill and Elevator Supplies te 
be found West of the Mississippi River. 


BOGARDUS ECCENTRIC MILL 


—--These Mills are Used for 


Grinding all kinds of Substances 


And having been used for a number of years, are 
well known in the Trade. 


Nos. 2 and 5 Mills Grind th: Following Dry Substances: 
Raw Bones, Burnt Bones, Pot Shells, Ores, Flint Quartz, En- 
amel, Old Crucibles, Charcoal, Plaster, Fire Clay, Aluminous 
Clay, Paints, Guano, Feed, Corn, Corn and Cob, Tobacco, 
Snuff, Sugar, Starch, Salts, Woods, Stems, Berries, Seeds 
Leaves, Roots, Coffee, Spices, Mustard, Cocoannt, Cocoa, Oil 
Cake, Gums, Tomatoes, Fish, Leather, India Rubber, Mica, 
Asbestos, Cork, Horn, Celluloid, Beef Fibrine, Confectioner’s 
Sugar, Chemical Salts, Johnson’s Fluid Beef, Felhsen Safety 
Bla asting g Powder, etc. 


Nos. 3 and 4 for Grinding Wet Substances. 
Such as Paints in Water, Oil or Varnish, Printer’s Ink, Paste, 
Blacking, Starch, and other moist compositions. 

Many substances above mentioned 
qk CANNOT SE GROUND BY OTHER MILLS, 


” As the peculiar motion of the plates causes them of themselves 
to eae the ground substances, which would choke other 
mills. 

The Mills willdo amuch larger amount of work 
than any other Mills iu a given time, 

For Illustrated Circulars and Descriptive Price List, etc., 

apply, mentioning AMERICAN ELEyATOR, to the manufacturers, 


J.S.& CG. F. SIMPSON, 
26 to 36 Rodney St., Brooklyn, E. D., New York. 


THE CLASP ENVELOPE. 


For Mailing Catalogues, 
Advertising Cards, 
Samples of Grain, Flour 
Seed, Coffee, Rice, 
Etc; /Ete., 


And Small Packages of F ourth 
Class Matter, 


The Clasp Envelope is the 
Best in the Market. 
Samples and Price Lists 
on application. 
(Please mention this paper.) 


THE CLASP ENVELOPE Co., 


Neamt Engines, 


PULLEYS, 
SHAFTING, 
GEARING, 


FLOUR MILL =~ 


—AND— 


LEVATOR 
MACHINERY . 


—or— 


Every Description. 


MILL 3 AND 4, 


POSTMASTES JANES’ ENDORSEMENT OF 
THE CLASP ENVELOPE. 
Post Orrice, New YorK Ciry, N. Y. 
Orrick OF THE PosTMASTEB, April 1, '80. 


r“C. GLASP ENVELOP E,” for 
dinary mailable matter. It 
jingly useful novelty, and will 
fit to the publicin the protec- 
8. while quite convenientin the 
amination to the attaches of the 


Yours very truly, 
THOMAS L. JAMES, 
Postmaster, 


39 AND 41 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | 


CUTLER'S STEAM DRYER! 


For Drying Corn, Wheat, Meal and Hominy Goods. Easily 
Regulated. Will bring damp grain to full grade. ‘The only Steam Dryer that 
has been in successful « operation thirteen years. The only Steam Dryer hav-“ 
ing only one working steam joint. The only Steam Dryer in which every 
possible Babilly) of leakage and damage from expansion and contraction of its parts 
is’ obviate 


SALES OF DRYERS IN JANUARY: 


Two to C. S. BARTLETT, Peoria, III. 
One to ZIMMERMAN & CO., New York. 
One to HUDNUT & CO., Terre Haute, Ind. 
One to GAFF, GENT & THOMAS, Columbus, Ind. 
One tc ROBT. FORSYTH, Centerville, R. |. 
One to S. S. HERRICK, New Orleans, La. 
One to D. J. Stewart, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CUTLER & CoO., 


North Wilbraham, Mass. 
AMY BARD FT EN’S 


IMPR OVED GRAIN ELEVA 


ht \ 


tl 


Send for Circular. 
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In whole for United States and Canada, or to suit Purchasers. 


We claim for this Elevator a great saving of manual labor, often preventing loss of life by shoveling 
in the hot, dusty holds of grain vessels. Also that the grain can be removed much 
cheaper, as shovels may be journaled to any part of the vessel. 


For Particulars address 
A. BARDEEN, Blackstone, Massachusetts 


ul ~OSYKES’ IRON ROOFING CO. 

SG Suitable for 

2 Look no fur- ALL classes of 
ther! Send for buildings, easi- ® 

Q Pocket Wallet ly put on. Un- © 

2 containing Cir- surpassed, Use e i 
cular and Price “the Sykes’ Im- 2 

= ‘ ‘ 

= List No. 46 proved and be M 

S happy. = 

NILES, OHIO. 
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OOLE & HUNT, 


ee eet ew OR H,- MD 
——£>-MANUFACTUR 


MACHINE MOULDED GEARING, 


SHAFTINC, PULLEYS, 


And other machinery of the most approved construction for the trans- 
mission of power. Our patterns for .- 


Horizontal Belt Conveyors, Tripping Machines, 
Heads,” ‘ 


‘ Boots and | 
‘ Legs” for Unloading Barges, Reg:ster Valves, 
Bin Bottom Valves, and Shipping Spouts 


Are of the most efficient style. We are also prepared to furnish 


fain PRICTION PULLEYS,| 


Made under heavy hydrostatic pressure. 
seen at the 


Samples of our work may be 


TMEOMPNLOWBLON. @ 6 coeds ce ncsecehccrcnwcccbescuescs> apy Jersey City, N. J 
Harisimus Cove Elevator Be ae At Penne Selec nas 2 

Dows’ Stores.......... Ae St eR Brooklyn, N. Y 
Baltimore & Ohio Elevator...................... Baltimore, Md. | 
New York & New England Elevator........... Boston, Mass. 


Boston & Albany Elevator....................... 


ANTI- FRICTION ROLLER 


DETACHABLE 


CHAIN BELTING 


——_FOoR——_ 


TRANSMITTING POWER, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED for Elevators, Conveyors, Carriers and 
Driving Belts for Use in Mills, Elevators, Brew- 
eries, Malt Houses, etc., ete. 


Manufactured and Sold by the 


Send for Circulars. 


LECHNER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Columbus, Ohio.. 


CHAS, KAESTNER & CO. 


Established 1863. 


Geer! Machinery. 


SHAFTING, 
PULLEYS, 
HANGERS and 
GEARING 
BI — STA Tx 
ee eer 
Over 4,500 of our Mills in Use. 


Sold under a fall guarantee to =P entire 
satisfaction, or money refunded 


Parties erecting Elevators will consult | 
their ewn intere-ts by sending for our Ll- 
lustrated Catalogue and references. 


t+<PX<pt 
—— OFFICE AND WoRKs, — 


303 to 311 So. Canal St., | 
74 to 98 Harrison St. ( CHICAGO. 


BOOKWALTER ENGINES. 


UPRIGHT ENGINES: 3 Horse, 4% Horse, 
614 Horse and $44 Horse Power. Safe, 


| Ma. WM. H. LOTZ, CHICAGO: _ 


| HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y., 


Simple and Durable. Over 3,000 in suc- 
cessful operation. 


New Style 10H. P. Horizontal Engine. 


Center Crank Engine. All wrought iron 
Return Flue Boiler. Compact, Substan- 
tial and handsomely finished. Illus- 
trated Pamphletsent free. Address 


_ JAMESLEFFEL&CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


| iron to Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising. 


SEEDS 


A GREAT SAVING IN THE RUNNING OF GRAIN ELEVATORS! 
ete ees EF ATL ENS 


GRAIN SHOVELING MACHINE, 


FOR UNLOADING CARS. 


PAT. NOVEMBER 2, 1880, AND DECEMB 
This machine works automatic. The h pe spo 
ing by paper friction wheels, and all the m 
not wear, nor get out of order. A GREAT § 
ROPES, in LU [BRICATING MATERIAL, a 
the scoop back into the car is muc 
hoist rope can be instant] i. The more econom 
with others will pay its first c in five years. 
Eleven double machines of above constructi n have been set up and are in practical o 
Island Elevator A, near Twelfth Street Bridge, Chicago, lil. 
Office of FLINT, ODELL & CO., 151 Monroe S 


CHIcA 


gz your Patent Sh 1 
hem. Weestimate a sz 
the Shovels previously used by 


DEAR SIR—We have been 
months, and are well satisfied wit! 
rope, and 60 per cent. on oil over a 


uly. , : 
, Z 2 FLINT, ODELL & CO 
For further information address 

or WM. H. LOTZ. Mechanical Fagen 


Metropolitan Block, Ch: 


Sole Mfrs for the United States. 


HOWARD TRON WORKS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF— 


‘MACHINERY FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


They Have Furnished the Machinery For 
MUNGER, WHEELER & 700. AIR LINE ELEVATOR 
VINCENT, NELSON & CO. ELEVATOR 
ARMOUR, DOLE & CO., C ELEVATOR 
ARMOUR, DOLE &CO. D ELEVATOR 
MUNGER, WHEELER & CO., IOWA ELEVATOR... 
MUNGER, WHEELER & Cu., ST. PAUL ELEV. ATOR. 
WABASH ELEVAT#R.. 
at ery & WESTERN INDIANA R.¥ CO 
Y., LAKE ERIE & WESTERN R°YCO. ELEVATOR.......-........-.......-. BUFF ALO, N N. 
CONMERCTAL ELEVATOR 
WHEELER ELEVATOBR...........--- 
UNION ELEVATOR 
JOLIET ELEVATOR............-- 
SODUS BAY ELEVATOR 
SILO ELEVATOR, HAMBURG, GERMANY, and others. 


THE IMPROVED GUMMER AUTOMATIC ENGINE. 


We build FIVE Glasses of Engines. 


No Steam-Engine Establishment 
in the U. 8S. isas well equipped as 
rlgah Ca doing first-class work, 


. aNMs 15 
far Catalo, SUE AVG. LV. 


CHICAGO, ILL 
“ “ 


ss e 


a 


3 
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: : TOLEDO. oHTO 
Se OEE 3 eS ae eee JOLIET, ti 
“ei ESR EE eee SODUS PT, N. ¥ 


ase menticn this Paper. 


RELIANCE WORKS, 


EDW. P. ALLIS &CO., Props., Milwaukee, Wis. 


—SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE— 


REYNOLDS-CORLISS ENGINE! 


mills and elevat 


= = OF THESE ENGINE 


s 


{Y KNOWN IN STEAM 
ENGINEE RING! 


ve in fuel 33 to 60 perce 


y will 


any 


PU MP and COND 
our make of engines, and effect a saving of about 25 per cent. Also REYNOLDS 
WATER HEATER AND PURIFER. Send for Catalogue and Prices to 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Milwaukee. Wis. 


KNISELY & MILLER, 


ee 


Fe 68 to 74 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO, 


Slate, Tin and Iron 


ROOFERS! 


Manufacturers of 


CORRUGATED 


IRON 
For Roofing 

_And Siding. 
ALBERT DICKINSON, 


Dealer <r? Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Mi a Red Top, 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, Ee. 
POP CORN. 
sex 115, 17 & 119 Kinzie St. 
OSES 2 104, 106, 103 & 110 Michigan St, 


This cutshows our method of fastening Corrugated 


Bine 


Orrice, 115 Kinzie Sr., 


Wareh CHICACO, !LL. 
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STILWE 


DAYTON, “ 


STIL.WELL’S PATENT 


LIME EXTRACTING HEATER 


AND FILTER COMBINED. 


Is the only Lime Extracting Heater that will Prevent Scale in Steam Boilers, removing all Impuri- 


ties from the water before it enters the Boiler. 


THOROUGHLY TESTED. OVER 3,000 OF THEM IN DAILY USE! 


This cut is a facsimile of the appearance of a No.5 Heater at work on ordinary Lime Water, 
when the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ! 


A LARGE NUMBER OF MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 


LL & BIERCE MFG. CO., 


OHIO, VU. BS. A. 


COMMON SENSE ENCINE 


; a 


guar. 
Address, 


Engines fully 


Simple, Durable, of Best Work 


Common Sense Engine Co, 


Springfield, Ohio. 
\. Boilers thoroughly tested. 4 


anteed. Boilers all wrought iron. 


manship and Material. 


A 

= 

las) 
Sene 
coal 
lo a] 
CA 
~ 


0 (eend for des, 
20H. P. 0 2 criptive cat, 
25H. P. 1250 (alogue._2p 


IMPROVED 


Chicago Car Mover: 


Sel NEB ithe 


. ‘Wedge - Shaped Riser 


Allows no Slip 


To our machine, 
== which makes a 
| great improve- 
ment. It is now 


10 3) 
ACA 


manufactured of STEEL AND MALLEABLE 
IRON. Light and Handy. Cheapest and Best in 
the market. Shipped on practical test of 30 days, 
and warranted to give satisfaction. 

Be sure you buy only the ~= Improved Wedge 
Riser. J Send for References. Address 

c. T. BARNES & Co., 

337 W. MONROE STREET, - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


PAYNE’S | 0-Horse Spark-Arresting 


Portable Engine has cut 10,000 ft. of Michigan Pine 
Boards in ten hours, burning slabs from the saw 
in eight foot lengths. 


OUR 10-HORSE we Guarantee to furnish power 
0 saw 8,000 feet of Hemlock boards in ten hours. 
OUR 15-HORSE wild cut 10,000 ft. in same time. 


Our Engines are GUARANTEED 
to furnish a horse-power on % 
less fuel and water than any oth- 
er Engine not fitted with an au- 
tomatic cut-off. If you want a 
Stationary or Portable Engine, 
Boiler, Circular Saw Mill, Shaft- 
ing or Pulleys, either cast or Med- 
art’s Patent Wrought Iron Pul- 
ley, send for our ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, “No, 34,” for 
Information and Prices. 


B. W, PAYNE & SONS, 
Corning, N. Y., Box 1448, 


RINTING of Every Description. 


Catalogues a Specialty. 
First-Class Work Guaranteed. 
Everything New. 
Estimates Furnished on Ap- 
plication. 


VWwim. Porter, 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


T. L. CLARK, 


Patentee and Mannfacturer of 


IMPROVED STEAM SHOVELS, 


For Unloading Grain from Cars, 


MT. VERNON, OHIO. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


i 


LOO TT 


a 


LOTT 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


| NORDYKE & MARMON CO, 


Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Manufacturers of 


) ELEVATOR MACHINERY, 


} Iron and Wood Elevator 
| Boots, Elevator Cups, 
Shellers, Portable Mills, 
Grain Cleaners, 
Grain Dumpsand 
| Seales, 
| Engines, Boilers, Shafting, 
Pulleys and Belting. 
Plans made to order, showing 
handiest and best arrangements 
for handling 
GRAIN ECONOMICALLY ! 


Send for 160 page pamphlet. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


HUTCHISON’S 


NEW IRON 
DUSTLESS 


Cord Sheller. 


("Capacity 75 to 100 bushels 
Shelled Corn per hour. 


HUTCHISON’S 
Millstone Feeder 


And Separator. 


| Send for Price Lists. 


Address 


ERIE, PA., 


Manufacturer of 
Portable, 


Stationary 
and 


=x Agricultural 
Steam Emnsines. 


an 


tah 
Le 
ae Jackson, Mich. 


FERENTSE 


Catalogues of Feed Mills, Wind Mills, Pumps, 
Corn and Cotton Cultivators Free. | 
Sandwich Enterprise Co., Sandwich, Dl, 


Sa euue 


Westinghouse Automatic Engine ! 


The best evidence of its peculiar merit is the ,. 
fact that our 


Shipments Average Two Engines per Day! 
Over 600 Engines and 16,000 H. P: now in 
Operation! 

Our Prices are Moderate. 

Send for Illustrated Circular and Reference List. 


THE WESTINGHOUSE MACHINE C0., 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 
94 Liberty St., New York. 
14 South Canal St., Chicago. 


Branch Offices: 
401 Elm St., Dallas Tex. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in tho 
United States of ; 


ee a 


ULC, 
Iu every Form, adapted to MECHANICAL PURPOSES. 
| Machine Belting 


Smooth Metallic Rubber * 
Surface, ‘ 


This Company has manu- q 
factured the largest Belts 
——y made in the world for the 

=== Principal Elevators at Chi- 
cago, Buffalo and New York, 


Steam and Water Hose, 


PLAIN AND RUBBER LINED, 

RUBBER “TEST” HOSE, made of Vul- 
canized Para Rubber and Carbolized Duck ; 

Cotton ** CABLE” HOSE, Circular, Woy- 
en, Seamless, Antiseptic, for the use of 
Steam and Hand Fire Engines, Force 
Pumps, Mills, Factories, Steamers, aud 
Brewers’ use, 


CAR SPRINGS 
uperlor Quality, 


And of all the va- 
rious Sizes used. 


Original Solia 
VULCANITE EMERY WHEELS, | 


Large Wheels made on Cast-Iron Centre if desired. 
PATENT : 


Elastic Rubber Back Square Packing. 


REST IN THE WORLD for Packing the Piston Rods 
and Valve Stems of Steam Engines aud Pumps. 


CORRUGATED 


Rubber Mats = Matting, 


For Halls, Flooring, Stone and ; 
Iron Stairways, étc. 


a NEW YORK 
Belting and Packing Co., — 
WAREHOUSE, 
< 15 PARK ROw, 
SJ NEW YORK, 


JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurers — 


EF. WwWwitsow’s- 


BONE -ealery MILLS. 


The only mills that will grind 
RAW BONES green or dry. For 
the Poultryman, Farmer, Gardener and Bone Dust 
Manufacturer. For Hand and Power. Send for 
circulars and testimonials. Also manufacturers 
of Horizontal Steam Engines. 


WILSON BROS. Easton Pa, 


SOR, 


_ (§Manufacturers of 


_ JIRON ROOFING 


CRIMPED SIDING, 


Mire-Proof Doors and 4gesttesst. 
Shutters. ! NNR 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


PERFORATED SHEET METALS 


a An 
For all Kinds of 


GRAIN-CLEANING MACHINERY, 


= USED IN = 


Elevators, Warehouses, Flour aad Rice Mills, Cotton and Linseed Oil Mills. 
Etc., Htc.; Iron and Zinc for Rolling Screens, Corn Screens, Grain Dryers, Perforated Floors, for 
Kilns, used in Drying Oats, Corn, Fruit, etc. Smut Mill Jackets of all kinds and sizes made to order. 
We will renew your Sieves for Oat Separators, Receiving Riddles, Corn Screens, etc., at short notice. 


Samples and Prices on Application. 


THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING CO., 
Nos. 43 to 51 South Jefferson St., CHICAGO. 


MOSER & THOMPSON, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


RO ROOFING | 


BRANCH OFFICE 
100 Beekman St., New York. 


IRON 
SHINGLES, 
CORRUGATED, 
DOUBLE CAP, 
CRIMPED, 
BEAD. 


. : THE LANIEST MAITPR 


SE ep ea 


= SHEET LUN 


SIDING! 


Corrugated tron Siding for Grain Elevators a Specialty. 


28-32 River St., Cleveland, O. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST NO. 38. 


Sheet Iron Roofing. 


In the United States. 


Used on All Kinds of 
Buildings. 
In use in every State and Terri- 
tory. 
(@8~ Send for Descriptive Cir- 
cular and Testimonials, 


Corrugated Iron Coiling. 


PORTER IRON ROOFING CO,, 


104, 103 and 105 West Front St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


_ All Orders sent to FAVORITE STOVE WORKS CO. for PORTER IRON ROOF- 


ING CO., will receive prompt attention. 


GARRY IRON ROOFING CoO., 


The Largest Manufacturers of Iron Roofing in the World. 
IRON ORE PAINT 
And Cement. ; 
: 152 Merwin Street, 
MM, CLEVELAND. OHIO. 


NIP poe=Send for circulars and 
Price List No. 79. 


ALL KINDS OF 


GOCKLE SEPARATOR MFG. GO., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


WANES AG Cine Fe cS 


je Ris — 


(DIFFERENT SIZES BUILT.) 


KOrth's Patent Improved Gockle Separator. 


Combines Large Capacity with Good Quality of Work. Especially Adapted for 


HHVATORGS AND WARBHEOUSES., 


Also Built in Combination with Richardson’s 


DUSTLESS OAT SEPARATOR ! 


—Also Manufacturers of-—— 


BEARDSLEE’S PATENT GRAIN CLEANER, 


Which will clean the wheat to suit any purpose, for Eleyators or Warehouses. 
LOW PRICES FOR EXCELLENT MACHINES. 
Address us for Illustrated Catalogue and Circnlars. 
87 Manufacturers of Perforated Metals for all Purposes. Sold at Lowest Prices. ae 


PAIS & 69 


CER 


" INDIANAPOLIS, IND od > 


X 


SS 5 
NGINES, rs Gencast Macuinery 


A Specialty Made of Contracts 
for Equipping 


MILLS@ ELEVATORS 


The Engraving 
SHOWS THE 


RUTHENBURG 


—— TO—— d AUTOMATIC 
Prevent Fire and the Spread of fire!) SPRINKLER! 
NO FREEZINC. CLOSED. 


———_ S— 


The Fusible Link 
Breaks at 140° 


Sac ce Temperature. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. AND ADDRESS 


MARCUS RUTHENBURG, - - CINCINNATI, O. 


’ DEAN BROS’ 
STEAM PUMP WORKS, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

: Boiler Feeders, Fire Pumps, 
Vertical Pumps, Air Pumps 
.& Condensers, Water Works 
Pumps. : 
EWRITE FOR CATALOGUE & 
PRICES. 


== Crowl’s Pat. lron Roofing. 


CORRUGATED IRON SIDING 
The only double capped Corrugated Roofing, and the only 
one Lap ages by the manufacturers ready for laying. 
CALAMINED IRON CEILING. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO.,, 
CAMBRIDGE, OHIO. 
(Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


Poin Bao ' PRICE LOW. For" New Boum 


XCELSIOR Mn RELIABLE ROOFING 


ee te For any building, large or small, can be obtained of us quickly, cheaply, and in an 
. 0 R S y quantity, for 


a * SU RORA.IND. HOUSES, MILLS, FOUNDRIES, BARNS, FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, 


MANUFACTU RE 


1. 


Shingles may be “cheap,” but Rubber Roofing when painted is Fireproof. 
Rubber Roofing is ready for use, and amybody can apply it. Shingles for flat roofs are 


- ° WRITE FOR BOOK CIRCULAR OF FULL PARTICULARS. ai 
e , 
°° RO 0 OF| 6S i }) | 6S ETA LL K ° Read carefully what our Book Circular states—what people say who have had practical expér 
+] 9 ence with our goods. Write us for estimate or other information wanted, and writeseon. | 
We want active business men of good standing to deal in our manufactures, and to parties carryii 
A\_ MENTION THIS PAPER. i K 
127 Church Street, = = - = = Philadelphia, P: 


) 

Gurved & total failure everywhere, and always will be. Rubber Roofing will give perfect satisfaction, 

i can be laid over the worthless shingles). Slate Paint is made expressly for protecting and preservi 
* i 4 old shingles, felt, tin, iron or other roofs, and will + ffeetually stop leaks. 4 i 

a Slate Paint is patented, and must not be confounded with “Excelsior” Slate Paint, or any other 

‘ itation, all of which are simply Coal Tar, and always black. Genuine Slate Roofing Paint is Red: 
T R 5 D rx (= State size, kind and condition of Surface. Mention “Amenican ELEVATOR.” 
SLATING, TRUSS ROOFS, SHUTTERS, DOORS® pete | 
stock we will give exclusive sale. Our materials are valuable, and sell readily. 


Chocolate—no other color—and mever black. 
WILL YOU BE OUR ACENT ? ; 
FreA/ICES. 3 
ye ago: CEA INDIANA PAINT AND ROOFING COMPANY, 
—AND— 


SEETEDT z 


ELT 


To Steam Users: 


I will remove and Prevent Scale in any Steam Boiler, or make no charge. My Remedy will ali 


WEBSTER & GOMSTOCK MANF’6 GG., achaetcrcaamrt 


125 and 127 Ontario Street, GROOVING, PITTING AND WASTING OF IRON 


A BOOK ON OAni AND MA NAGESLEN? ce OTLERS. FREE 

EX AGO. = CARE AND MANAGEMENT OILERS. 5 : 

CELIO ST eae = TEs I NOTTS. | § saaress GEO. W. LORD, - - - - 316 Union Street, - - - - PHILADELPHIA. P4 
MANUFACTURERS OF 5 


The BACKBONE STEEL CONVEYOR, 


“EMIPIRE” AND “COMMON SENSE” ELEVATOR BUCKETS. E AGLE IRON WORKS 


STEEL SCOOP, COKER POWER GRAIN Sarg aac - 
SHOVEL. RR. DUNBAR & SON, 


BUFFALO, N. Y., 


soreewene Manufacturers of Engines and Machinery 


FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


j | We MAKE A SPECIALTY of this class of work, and OUR FACILITIES ARE U2 ch 
: SURPASSED. Have furnished the Machinery for 


DO FIFTY ELEVATORS, DO 


And designed and furnished the Machinery for most of the Elevators in Buffalo, a 

a number of others elsewhere. , : 

BECKECNE STEER Gcae ran CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
= GS REFERENCES: Any of the Elevators in Buffalo. 


IRON ROOFING. 


S. Cheapest and Best Planin Use. Preferable to C 
gated. Suitable for Buildings of all kinds. 


Patented March 3, 1883. Calamine Tron (best thing for Gutters), and es 
Iron Ore Paint, Manufactured by 


iS FN fi 
OUR GOODS ARE FOR SALE BY THE LEADING MILL FURNISHERS, || SSS 27" 18 ir, ¢. Snyder & Co 


Write for New Catalogue. | CANTON: Oe 
Send for Circular and Price List. Sample Free. — 


